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THE FARM IN NOVEMBER. 


“and, when Novemser came, there fell 
Another limning in, to tell 

The month’s employment ; which we see 
Providence was, for time to be.” 


Silently, stage after stage, the seasons roll along. 
The full flush of sammer has yielded its tribute to 


over the scene. hen follows blustering winds, 
snow flakes, pinching frosts and pelting storms. 
The more pressing and active duties of the farm 
are over for the year. Other duties there are, and 
important ones, as there will ever be ; but as there 
is a time for all things, so the farmer’s season of 


our cares and passed away. The first stages of|repose, of quiet reading and contemplation ap-~ 


autumn have come and touched with gentle hand 
the grass of the field, the leaves of the trees, and 


proaches, when he will gather around him the re- 
corded wisdom of others, or, perchance, record his 


all that lately was so vigorous and gay. This|own, or mingle in grateful leisure, in the ameni- 


month closes the harvest of the farm, and is pecu- 
liarly the season of ripeness. The grass, the grain, 
the fruits and the Indian corn have been gathered, 


ties and kindly charities of life. 
Now the busy flail will be in full employment 
and fill the air about the homestead with a pleas- 


but some of the vegetable productions capable of|ant sound, and invite all the passers by to look in 
resisting the frosts fur a season still remain to be|at the great open barn doors; while outside the 
collected. Nature gives forth her bounties ac-|poultry scratch for food among the straw, and the 
cording to our wants, and at that period when it|cattle ruminate beside the hay-rack, or lean with 


becomes necessary tolay them up for future supply. 


inquiring faces over the gate. 


The inquiring mind will not fail to perceive that} Some November days are devoted to felling the 
the ripening of corn and of various fruits immedi-|timber and piling the wood, ready for the sled in 
ately precede the sterility of winter, that man may|winter months. Others, to an examination of the 
hoard in his store-houses whatever is necessary|cellar, throwing out the rubbish, and rendering 


during the unproductive season, for his own sub- 


that depository clean and sweet, so that no un- 


sistence and that of the animals he domesticates| wholesome gases shall penetrate the rooms above. 


for his use. 


Drarns will be examined and put in order, that 


As the season advances, its character changes. |they shall carry off waste water when the Winter 
At first there is an exhilarating softness in the air;/King has set his seal upon the earth, and no skill 
the sky is bright and blue ; the flocks graze on the|of the farmer can unseal it. 
hills, and cattle ruminate on the shaded wood-| Aguepucts must be repaired, that the winter’s 
lands. Then, here and there, a tree sheds its supply of water shall not fail. Where.a full, free 
leaves, disclosing the summer homes of the birds,| stream is flowing, there is less danger of its frees- 


and we are glad to see how near they have been 


ing. 


tous. But towards the close of autumn a deeper| Pours put in order now and protected by boxes 


sentiment occupies the mind. Warmth and bright- 
ness gradually diminish ; night slowly steals on 
the day; the atmosphere becomes chilled, and 


filled with hay, tan, or wrapped in old woollens, 
will work well when those neglected will fail to 
help you fill the tea-kettle in a frosty morning ! 


leaves assume an endless variety of hues, thus pre-| Por, with mortar, about the underpining of 
senting beauties even in their decay ; the pastures|the house and barn. It is difficult to keep warm 
have a darker hue, and the woods, although theirjrooms where the wind sweeps under any -por- 


varied and harmonizing tints are inexpressibly 
beautiful, speak also of decay ; and the suber still- 


tion of the house. It works itsway ap between 
the ceilings, and makes double the fuel necessary 





ness of an autumnal sky sheds a gentle sadness'to secure a comfortable degree of warmth. 
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Be Kino ro rue Srocx.—It is much less labor to 
take care of animals that are docile and quiet, than 
those that are uneasy and fractious. They will 
soon catch the spirit of your own temper. If your 
words and actions are kind and gentle, they will 
come to their places with confidence and allow you 
to handle them pretty much as you please. Taken 
from green, succulent food, and fed mostly upon 
hay, they need un occasional feed of pumpkins or 
roots, to break them off gradually, and accustom 
them to their winter fodder. 

Fartine Hocs.—If kept in a proper place the 
temperatare of November is favorable for fattening 
hogs. Give them a dry, warm place, feed often on 
warm food, and they will lay on flesh and fat from 


before the severe frosts set in, and lays by his im- 
plements till the awakening of spring calls him to 
his hand labor again. 


For the New England Farmer. 
CROPS--PINE SHAVINGS. 


Mr. Brown :—As the falli 
frosts of autumn remind.us. 


son, it becomes us with thankfulness to- 1 
the blessings of the past, and while we secure th 
rich products of for our future wants, to pr 
vide something-to return to the soil, thereby in- 
creasing its fertility.  (a.) 

The crops in this vicinity on the whole are very 
good. In consequence of the severe drought the 
hay crop was light, and fears were entertained 





one to two pounds a day. When this is done, it; that the earth would not yield her increase ; but 


is profitable for us to raise pork. 
Suzer.—These animals do not dislike even severe 
cold weather, provided they are under cover where 


through the blessing of a bountiful Providence we 
have a good yield of corn, an excellent crop of 
sound potatoes and an abundance of apples. 

But my principal object in this communication 


they can keep themselves dry. They should be al-|is to inquire if, pine shavings, used as litter for 
lowed to go at will into the barn or close sheds, or| horses and cows, are any advantage to the soil. I 
into the yard. While having the care of sheep|D@¥¢ ® piece of moist heavy land which I wish to 
through several winters, we observed that in clear improve, and an abundance of shavings almost as 


fine as sawdust can be obtained at a planing mill 


dry nights, they usually remained in the yard dur-|near by. As some have expressed fears that pine 
ing the coldest weather, and they were always) would injure the soil, I wish to know your opinion. 


healthy; while in damp, or rainy weather, al- 
though it might be quite warm, they preferred be- 
ing under cover. 

Appts, Pear, Pium, Cuerry anp Quince trees 
may be planted in this month ; so may Currants, 
Gooseberry and Rasperry shrubs. Trim and tie 


up to the stakes or trellis work the Raspberries of 


last summer’s growth, cutting outall the old wood, 
and shortening the vigorous growth of the young 
shoots. 

Sggpiincs and Currines should be protected by 
a coating of compost, or some light substance, 
such as leaves, hay, straw or shavings; but per- 
haps clear earth would be better, though we never 
have known mice attack such small plants. 


(0.) Respectfully Yours, 
si J. O. Tasker. 
Pittsfield, N. H., Oct. 15, 1852. 


Remarks.—(a.) The spirit of thankfulness ex- 
pressed above becomes us all. Let such feelings 
pervade the heart, and the world becomes to us a 
better, and a happier one. ' 

(o.) We have no doubt that the pine shavings 
will be useful on your ‘‘moist, heavy land.” They 
will be more valuable if you bring them into a state 
of fermentation before they are applied. It is 
stated in Browne’s muck-book that mere woody 
fibre, in all cases, seems to require fermentation or 
charring to render it nutritious to plants. Shavings 
of wood, fine chips, saw-dust, the young shoots of 


Proninc.—All hardy trees may be pruned this|trees and shrubs, usually require as much dung, 
month, if the season is not very frosty. It is much|or vegetable refuse, to bring them into a state of 
safer to prune the apple tree now than in March| fermentation, as the most obstinate kinds of peat. 
or April. Bank them up as mentioned in last/They can be much sooner decomposed by the ac- 


month’s calendar. 


tion of caustic lime than by the process of ferment- 


And though mentioned last, it is not the least|ation, as they may be speedily converted into ma- 


among every good man’s dutics in November to 


nure by being laid in a pit with alternate layers of 


RemEMBER THE Poor.—Some, whose crusty hearts) lime. 

hug the world with a grip which death only can| We would recommend experiments, by spreading 
unloose, declare that want springs from a lock of| the clear shavings, a few each year, upon certain 
wit or wisdom. That is their way of excusing the|square rods of the land. Then upon another par- 
conscience, but not that of the good farmer. He\cel those decomposed by the lime, and upon a 
will visit the widow and the fatherless now, and|third those fermented and decomposed by mixture 
give them a startin preparing for cold weather;|with the barn manure. And your report to ‘us 
find them employment and aid them in every way|Wwhen the experiments are made we shall consider 
to fill the cruse and the barrel, and make their|@ fair offset for these brief ‘remarks.’ 


hearts glad, 


“While chill November’s surly blast 
Lays fields and forests bare.” 


Now the farmer finishes all his out-of-door work 





fF There are three sorts of friends— your 
friends who like you, your friends who do not eare 
for you, and your friends who hate you. 
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EULOGIUM ON THE LATHE A. J. DOWN- 
Pronounced before the Pomological Congress at Philadel- 
phia, September 13th, 1852. 


BY HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


The annual return of the 28th of July will moist- 
en the eyes and agonize the hearts of many Amer- 
ican citizens. 

On the morning of that disastrous day two stea- 
mers, the Armenian and the Hen y, with 
numerous passengers on board, start from the cap- 
ital for the chief commercial port of the Empire 
State. Like ‘stately sailing swans’ they glide 
swiftly over the smooth surface of the Bosna 
The within them waxeth warm ; their awful 
energies are roused ; they run abreast—anon, the 
‘bird of the West” darts ahead and distances her 
orient rival. She calls at her landings, swells the 
number of her passengers, and with fearful veloci- 
ty bears them onward. 

They admire the varied landscapes, the cottages, 
villas, towns, cities, bold cliffs, and mountains, 
which have given the scenery about this majestic 
river a world-wide renown. 

They near a city, which rises in beauty and 

from its western bank back to the brow of 
the distant hill. There is a 
“Cottage, half embowered 
With modest jessamine, and there a spot 
Of garden ground, where, ranged in neat array, 
Grow countless sweets.” 

Its architecture is in the most approved Eliza- 
bethian style. Its grounds are tastefully laid out 
and adorned, and he who named it “Highland 
Gardens”’ accurately translated the natural lan- 
guage of the place. It overlooks the city and the 
river, and commands a view of one of the most 
extensive and beautiful landscapes in the world. 
The very site seems designed by nature for the 
birth-place of genius, and for the abode of comfort, 
taste and learning. 

Its proprietor, with his relatives and friends, 
six in all, take passage in the ill-fated boat. She 
bears them on toward their port of destination, 
when suddenly the alarm of fire rings like a death 
knell through that floating sepulchre. The pas- 
sengers are ordered aft, and she is headed for the 
eastern shore. In a moment all is consternation 
and horror, which no language can describe, no 
Jaren pencil sketch. Her whole centre is on 

e. She strikes the bank two miles below the 
town of Yonkers. The wind envelopes the mul- 
titade on her stern in smoke and flame. With a 
fearful odds in the chances of escape, the Great 
Destroyer offers them their choice between a 
death by flame, or a death by flood. Alas; on 
some he inflicts both; they are first burned and 
then drowned ! 

They are driven before the devouring element, 
and entrust themselves to the mercy of the waves. 
Amidst the crowd at the stern, stands a man of 
tall and slender habit and of thoughtful expres- 
sion, whose penetrating eye surveys this perilous 
scene, and seeks the most favorable chance of es- 
cape. His accustomed self-possession fails him 
not in this awful extremity. He imparts wise 
counsels for personal preservation to his friends 
and those about him; then climbs to the upper 
deck for articles from the furniture of the boat, on 
which they may float to the shore. He returns, 
but his beloved wife and part of his company haye 





already been driven overboard. He commits the 
rest, and last of all himself, also to the fatal flood, 
“Forlorn o} 
crate emcee eee 

They sink ; theyrise. With the grasp of death 
they cling to him and again submerge him and 
themselves in the waves. He brings them once 
more to the surface and beat for the shore. Alas! 
it is in vain; his efforts to save others peril /is 
own life. Entangled, exhausted and led, he 
sinks to the watery grave. 

But the partner of his life, her sister and broth- 
er, who were mercifully rescued from the jaws of 
death, are still unapprised of ‘his melancholy fate, 
and search for him in vain among the agonized 
survivors. But the ery, she sinks! she sinks!! 
fills their ears with direful apprehensions. Still 
they cling to the delusive hope that he may be 
among those rescued by the rival Armenian and 
borne to the city of New York. 

The object of this conjugal love returns to her 
desolate home. The tidings of this awful disaster 
fly upon the wings of the wind ; the mystie wires 
tremble at the ok: the press utters its loud 
lament ; the note of woe rings through our streets, 
fills our dwellings and convulses our hearts with 
grief. The nation mourns, minute guns are’ fired 
upon the spot to arouse the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country, and to start the dead from their 
lowly rest. Multitudes rush from every quarter 
to the mournful scene; they crowd around each 
body as it is raised and brought to the shore, to 
identify therein a relation or friend. Among them 
his brother and partner in business arrives. At 
length another body is raised. Its countenance 
is familiar ; it is recognized ; and at length the 
melancholy announcement is made that AnpREw 
Jackson Downne is no more. 

“Lovely in death the beauteous ruin lay.” 


His precious remains are borne back to their na- 
tive city and to his house of mourning. There 
they meet his widowed wife, whose ear, duri 
the fourteen years of their wedded life, had been 
s» quick to catch the sound of his returning foot- 
steps, and who had been the first to et and 
welcome him. Alas! she is suddenly bereft by 
me fatal blow, of friend, father, husband! The 
funeral rites are performed; his body is committed 
to the tomb, ‘‘earth to earth,”’ ‘‘ashes to ashes,”’ 
‘‘dust to dust !”’ 

Thus terminated the earthly career of our la- 
mented brother and associate. But his name shall 
be perpetuated by fragrant flowers and delicious 
fruits; by gushing fountains and. murmuri 
streams ; by grateful shade and balmy breeze, an 
by many a rural scene, and many a tasteful home, 
he shall be remembered 

‘‘ Where cottages, aad fanes, and villas rise;” 
Where cultured fields and gardens smile around.” 

But to be more specific, the results of his tuil 
appear ia the forests which he has preserved: fro: 
the merciless axe—in the trees which he had de- 
scribed and made to contribute more abundantly 
to the taste and comfort of their proprietors—in 
the avenues which he had adorned—ia the lawns 
and pleasure grounds which he has laid out and 
appropriately embellished —and in numberless 
buildings which stand as monuments to his archi- 
tectural skill. 

The fruits of his labor are also gathered in.thou- 
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sands of gardens and conservatories. The numer-|uable 
ous 


and villas which have lately 
up in the, tomes and vi about an com 7 
cities, throughout our happ , evince his 
nius; and it is due to his - § to say that few 
Soro de® h.esinge dee and broad on the genera- 
tion in which they lived. 

In responding to the calls which have been made 
upon me to penesaee the eulogy of our deceased 
friend, [ shall attempt nothing more, and certain- 
ly can do nothing better, than to articulate the 
language of his useful life, and to give free utter- 
ance to your own convictions of his worth. 

Mr. Downing was born in New h, N. Y., on 
the 3lst day of October, A. D., 1815. In his boy- 
hood he manifested a fondness for botany, miner- 
alogy, and other natural sciences, which at the 
age of sixteen, when he left school, he was able to 
prosecute without the aid of an instructor. At 
that period, his father having died when he was 
but seven years of age, his mother desired him to 
become a clerk in a dry goods store; but .he, fol- 
lowing the native tendencies of his mind, preferred 
to remain with his eldest brother in the nursery 
and garden, whose accuracy and practical skill in 
horticulture gave special prominence to the same 
traits in the deceased, and with whom he might 
study the theory, and perfect himself in the prac- 
tice of his favorite art. 

In the formation of his character, we also recog- 
nize with gratitude the agency of Baron de Liderer, 
the Austrian Consul, whose summer residence 
was in his mative place, a gentleman of large en- 
dowments and attainments, of eminent purity of 
mind, and refinement of manners, a mineralogist 
and botanist, who discovered in young Downing a 
mind of kindred taste, who made him the frequent 
inmate of his family, as well as his own companion 
in numerous excursions for the scientific explora- 
tion of the surrounding country. 

But his sensibility to artistic beauty was culti- 
vated and doveloped by the lamented Raphael 
Hoyle, an English artist, residing in Newburgh, 
poe who, like himself, went down to an eurly 
grave, leaving behind him a in landscape 
painting, true to natare, and of remarkable delica- 
ey of coloring. His manners were much improved 
and adorned by his familiar intercourse with his 
neighbor, Mr. Edward Armstrong, a gentleman of 
refinement and wealth, at whose country seat on 
the Hudson he was introduced to the Hon. Charles 
Augustus Murray, an Englishman, whose book of 
travels in America has been admired on both sides 
of the Atlantic. There he also made tie acquaint- 
ance of many other distinguished men, who sub- 
sequently became his correspondents and personal 
friends. 

These associations had, no doubt, much influence 
in strengthening his refined and generous nature. 
He devoted all the time which he could reclaim 
from physical labor to reading and study. In the 
bowers of his garden he held frequent converse 
with the muses, who inspired him with the poetic 
fire which illumes his pages, and imparts peculiar 
vivacity and energy to his style. 

At the age of twenty-two, on the seventh of 
June, 1838, he married Miss Caroline Elizabeth, 
daughter of J. P. DeWint, Esq., of Fishkill Land- 
ing, a lady of congenial spirits, of refinement and 





intelligenee, to whom the world is much indebted 
for his asefuiness. In grateful return for her yal- 


services, she now enjoys the commisseration 
and condolence of his in America and trans- 
atlantic countries. But with all these aids, still 
Mr. Downing was, in the strictest sense, self-taught; 
a fact which deserves to be recorded, not only to 
his praise, but as an encouragement to thousands 
of aspiring youth. If he was never a pupil in the 
studio of an artist ; if he studied natural science 
in the laboratory of nature more than in theschool 
of scientific chemists ; if he enjoyed not the ad- 
vantages of a liberal and professional education, 
valuable and desirable as these means of improve- 
ment certainly are; yet he was at all times and 
everywhere a learner ; and the lessons of wisdom 
which he received, he promptly reduced to prac- 
tice; a circumstance which made him eminently 
practical and national, a man of his own age and 
country. 

I will illustrate his habits of observation and 
study. In a walk he plucks from an overhanging 
bough a single leaf, examines its color, form 
structure; inspects it with his microscope, and 
having recorded his observations, presents it to his 
friend, and invites him to study it, as suggestive 
of some of the first principles of Rural Architec- 
ture and Economy. , 

Does he visit a beautiful coun seat, he 
sketches a view of it, and of the grounds about it ; 
notes whatever is true to nature, accurate in taste, 
or excellent in design ; and from his copy a plate 
is engraved, and in the next number of his li- 
culturist the whole scene, with his valauble com- 
ments, is given to the lovers of the landscape and 
the garden. 

He returns from the forest. A short extract 
from his journal will explain the object of bis tour, 
and afford a fair specimen of the beauty and forces 
of his style :— 

‘‘Nature plants some trees, like the fir and the 
pine, in the fissures of the rock, and on the edge 
of the precipice; she twist their boughs, and 
gnarls their stems, by storms and tempest—there- 
hy adding to their picturesque power in sublime 
and grand scenery. But she more often developes 
the beautiful in a tree of any kind, in a genial soil 
and clime, where it stands quite alone, stretchin 
its boughs upward freely to the sky, and outw 
to the breeze, and even downw: to the earth, 
almost touching her in her graceful sweep, till 
only a glimpse of the fine trunk is to be seen at 
its spreading base, and the whole top is one great 
globe of floating and waving luxuriance, giving us 
as perfect an idea of symmetry and proportion as 
ean be found short of the Grecian Apollo.” “One 
would no more wish to touch it with the pruning 
knife, the axe or the saw, (unless to remove a 
decayed branch), than to give a nicer curve to 
the rainbow, or to add freshness to the dew-drops.’’ 

This description, for beauty, power of diction, 
and for fulness of nature, not only harmonizes 
with the pictures, but even rivals the finest touches 
of the pencils of Claude, Poussin, Salvater Rosa, 
or any other great master of landseape. 

He makes the tour of New England, and stops 
at New Haven, the city of elms. He walks out 
from the Tontine upon the , admires those 

teful shades, their majestic form, their grace- 
y waving boughs, and they revive in his mind 
the history of the elm, its varied use for fuel, tim- 
ber and shade. He arrives at Hartford. The 
first object ef his attention is the ‘Charter Oak.” 
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He hastens to visit it, stands before it, all filled 
with veneration, exclaims, with the bard of Manma, 
y F “Jove’s own tree, 


That holds the world in sovereignty!” 

He sketches it, gives you a copy of it in his “‘Land- 
seape Gi ing,”’ ther with his classical and 
scientific account of the king of the American for 
est. He journeys up the beautiful valley of the 
Connecticut to Stock bridge, Massachusetts, whose 
streets are lined with the sugar maple, ‘clean, 
cool, smooth and umbrageous.” He there in- 
creases his love and admiration of the American 
maple, the beauty of whose vernal bloom is sur- 
em only by the unrivalled hues of its autumnal 
oliage, dyed with the tints of departing day. 

By scenes like these, and by scientific reflection 
thereon, he pre himself to give those last and 
well direc blows at the * ” tree, the 
Ailanthus, and also at the Abele Poplar—both of 
which he kills off in a most celestial manner, to 
make room for the more deserving and truly Ameri- 
can Maples, Oaks, Elms and Ashes, for the Mag- 
nolia, the Tulip and others. Of the latter, how 
beautifully he speaks in the last leader from his 
pen, in a manner so easy and flowing, and so 
characteristic of the man. ‘‘We mean the Tulip 
tree or the Liriodendron. What can be more 
beautiful than its trunk, finely proportioned, and 
smooth as a Grecian column! What more artis- 
tic than its leaf, cut like an arabesque in a Moorish 
palacet What more clean and lustrous than its 
tuft of foliage, dark green and rich as deepest 
emerald? What more lily-like and spacious than 
its blossoms, golden and brown shaded* And 
what fairer and more queenly than its whole figure, 
stately and regal as that of Zenobia *”’ 

In the progress of his journey, he reaches the 
commercial metropolis of New England. Itis the 
annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural po! in that city. He enters its Hall, is 
greeted with a cordial welcome, and invited to ex- 
amine its collection, particularly the extensive 
show of pears. In a subsequent discussion with 
its fruit committee, he proposes to them a ques- 
tion in his direct, practical and impressive man- 
ner,—**Will each of you please to give me the 
names of the best three varieties of the pear, to- 
nee with ‘your reasons for that preference ”’ 

e obtains their opinions, and publishes the same, 
puts the public at once in possession of their long 
and dear-bought experience. 

The same practical and studious habit is re- 
markably exemplified in his foreign travels. Un- 
like other tourists, who first visit the tower of 
London or Westminster Abbey, he hastens from 
the parks of that city to Chatworth, then to Wo- 
burn Abbey, Warwick Castle, and other places 
where agriculture, horticulture, architecture and 
all the fine arts have for ages vied with each other 
in whatsoever is ornamental in embellishment and 
princely in wealth, and where are scenes of natu- 
ral and artistic beauty and grandeur, which at- 
tract the chief masters of the world. He is re- 
ceived and entertained with kindness and partiali- 
ty by the Earl of Hardwicke, the Dukes of Devon- 
shire and Bedford, and others with whom he 
formed many warm friendships in the mother 
country. From these places, where wealth, art, 
nature and eye have congregated whatever is 
most beautiful to the eye, most approved in taste, 


- 





or most. im to sensibility, he prosecutes 
his > verywhere observing, noting ; 
rene obj and about’ him. ~~ 


studying 
him not a tree, a plant, a leaf, a blossom, but con- 
tained . folio volume. os 

We have necessarily amplified this our 
subject in order to ive a Seevent Hoare man- 
ner and extent of his education, of the 
of his style, and of the formation of his character, 
and to furnish the materials for aj ' 
tion of his worth, ant for's pidlosophteal ja $ 
of himself and of his works. 

Mr. Downing was just what we have represent- 
ed, a self-taug man. His name will appear in 
all coming time, emblazoned upon the roll of 
fame, among such worthies of that class as 
Sherman, Benjamin Franklin, David Rittenhouse, 
Benjamin West, and Nathaniel Bowditch. He 
was not, perhaps, so profoundly scientific, yet he 
was well grounded in vegetable ph , and in 
the first principles of the arts to which bis life was 
devoted. Being the sovereign of his own 
and acquisitions, he could in bring to 
bear on the subject of his investigation or dis- 
course. 

In his character we find that assemblage of vir- 
tues commonly called amiableness. On this de- 
pended the suavity of his manners, the sincerity 
of his friendship, and the freedom of his hospitali- 
ty. His guests always received a hearty welcome, 
and found at his residence a %uiet home. Here 
Miss Bremer, whose fame in letters is like that of 
the Swedish nightingale in song, wrote the in- 
troduction to one of her works; and in —— 
of his kindness and hospitality, she says: “ 
never shall forget, nor ever be able fully to ac- 
knowledge them, feeling as I here do, at this mo- 
ment, all the blessings of a perfect home.”’ 

He also oarsmen: co a found in com- 
bination with these qualities, keen ion, 
energy, decision oth boldness. Feesed wh en 
almost intuitive perception of character, he read 
men at a glance. en he was in London, he 
desired an assistant, who would return with him 
to America and aid him in the architectural de- 
partment of his business. He visits the architeet- 
ural exhibition in that city, and seeks an introduc- 
tion to the Secretary of that agsociation, to whom 
he reveals his object, and by whom he is intro- 
duced to Mr. Calvert Vaux, as a gentleman well 
qualified for the place. They exc references; 
and so readily did he inspire confi in this 
stranger, and also perceive that he m safely 
repose the same in him, that on their interview 
the next morning, he concludes a contract, 8 
upon the precise time when they will start 
Liverpool for America, hastens to Paris to com- 
plete his unfinished business, fulfills his engage- 
ment, and in two weeks they are unitedly prose- 
cuting their labors bytes Such was his ac- 
tivity, ess an E 

The ie ann extent of his business would 
have employed several common men ; his corres- 
pondence alone would have occupied a re 
secretary ; yet the number and urgency of his-du- 
ties never depressed him, never confused him, 
never made him in a hurry, because he was al- 
ways the master, never the slave of his business. . 

Having once thoroughly investigated a subject, 
he routed with confidence in his conclusions, and 
published the same with a boldness which arrested 
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attention and commanded respect. Witness his 
font condemnation of ‘‘white houses’? amidst rural 

uty, a color which no master of landscape 
would dare to transfer to his canvass, yet which 
is as common in the country as it is op to 
economy and good taste. Witness also his con- 
demnation of the impure air of stove-heated and 
unventilated dwellings, air which, with equal truth 


and propriety, he denominates ‘‘the favorite poi- 
son of America.”” This article, copied by numer- 
ous } Is, read by thousands, and commending 


itself to their common sense, is fast producing a 
reform, conducive alike to health, comfort and 
long life. But his kindness and magnanimily, his 
freedom from envy and jealousy, enabled him to 
admire and commend whatever was excellent and 
praiseworthy, as freely and decidedly as he con- 
demned their opposites. These characteristics are 
exemplified in his monthly reviews of the press, 
and in the notices of the works of other writers, 
which appear in his volumes. 

In a word, Mr. Downing was in manners mod- 
est, polite and gentleman y,—in perception of fit- 
ness and ropriety intuitive,—in taste accurate 
and Ae th? as tact and practical skill remarkable 
—in love of country strictly national, American— 
in sentiment pure—in life incorrapt—in most re- 
spects a model man—in all nature’s own child. It 
has been justly said of him, ‘‘at whatever point of 
view we regard him, we are compelled to admire 
the symmetry of lB character, the vigor of his 
mind, the versatility of his talents, and that 
healthful flow of enthusiastic feeling which marks 
his writings. There are those who can work beau- 
tiful thoughts in marble, who can clothe them in 
the touching language of poetry, or bid them flow 
in the rounded periods and convincing strains of 
oratory ; but few minds seem more fully possessed 
of the power to add art to the beauty of nature, 
and make the desert blossom like the rose.’’ 

His writings are a faithful transcript of his own 
character. Te his diction sometimes contains un- 
usual and even strange words and phrases, possi- 
bly ungrateful to some classic ears, the worst 
which enlightened criticism can say of them is, 
that they subordinate elegance to originality and 
force. But his language is generally pure, chaste 
and refined, not unfrequently beautiful and highl 
ornate. His style is peculiarly his own, and rigid- 
ly methodic, sometimes abrupt, but always versa- 
tile and flowing. It is remarkable for that of 
which he was passionately fond in nature, and to 
which, with some latitude of expression, we will 
appropriate the word ‘‘picturesque.”’ 

A single-quotation will truly illustrate our mean- 
ing, aa also these qualities of his style. We 
select the words with which he introduced the 
Horticulturist to his readers, with the first breath 
of summer. “Bright and beautiful June! em- 
broidered with clusters of odorous roses, and la- 
den with ruddy cherries and strawberries, rich 
with the freshness of spring, and the luxuriance of 
summer—leafy June! If any one’s heart does not 
swell with the unwritten thoughts that belong to 
this season, he is only fit for ‘treasons, stratagems 
and spoils.’ He does not practically believe that 
God made the country. Flora and Pomona, from 
umid the blossoming gardens and orchards of June, 
swile graciously as we write these few introducto- 
ry words to their circles of devotees. 

* * * * Angry volumes of politics have we 





written none, but 

iming to weave somethi 
land of the beautiful and useful, that encircles 
excellent old Earth.” Such passages enliven and 
adorn his works. 

Of these we can give but a brief account. 

The first is his pe ,” which 
introduced him to the literary and scientifie world, 
and gave hima rank among the distinguished 
writers of the age. For years previous to its pub- 
lication, he seemed retired from the world, ab- 
stracted and absorbed, but in reality, he was oc- 
cupied in intense study of his subject. When he 
mastered it, and adapted its principles to Ameri- 
ean climate, scenery and people, he published it 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Think of this young man, at twenty-six years of 
age, without the advantage of a liberal education 
—with no precedents to guide him, with only a 
few practical hints from such men as Parmentier, 
seizing upon the first principles of this science in 
the works of Repton, Price, Loudon and others, 
with a comprehensiveness of mind, with a power 
of analysis, an originality and fixedness of pur- 
pose, that would have done honor to the first 
scholars in other departments, popularizing and 
appropriating them to his own period and country, 
and actually producing a book which becomes at 
once a standard universally acknowledged by his 
own countrymen, and praised by Loudon, the edi- 
tur of ‘*Repton’s Landscape Gardening ,’’ who pro- 
nounced it ‘‘a masterly work,” and after quotin 
ten pages to give his English readers an idea 0 
its excellencies, remarks, ‘‘We have quoted large- 
ly from this work because, in so doing, we think 
we shall give a just idea of the great merit of the 
author.’’ This work the celebrated Dr. Lindley 
critically reviews, in sundry articles in his Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle ; and while he dissents from it 
on some minor points, yet in respect to its cardi- 
nal excellencies, he thus remarks: ‘On the 
whole, we know of no work in which the funda- 
mental principles of this profession are so well or 
so concisely expressed.’’ And in regard to Mr. 
Downing’s explanation of this science, and his 
general definition of it, he adds, what is equally 
complimentary to our author and to American 
genius, ‘‘No English Landscape Gardener has 
written so clearly, or with so much real intensity.’’ 
Closely allied to this science is the subject of 
Architecture, to which our author next turns his 
attention ; and in the following year he publishes 
his *‘Corrace Resmpences.”” Of this work Mr. 
Loudon also observes, ‘*This book is highly credita- 
ble to him as a man of taste and an author, and 
cannot fail to be of great service.’’ This latter 
work, in time, creates occasion for his ‘“‘ ArcHITEC- 
TuRrE or Country Hovsss,”’ including designs for 
Coltages, Farm Houses and Villas, with remarks on 
the interiors, furniture, and the best modes of warm- 
ing and ventilating. 

Of these, the English and American press offer 
remarks so similar. to those which we have already 
submitted on his Landscape Gardening, as to su- 
persede the necessity of much amplification. We 
select the closing words of an English review of 
one of these works :— 


‘*We stretch our arm across the ‘big water’ to 
tender our Yankee coadjutor an English shake and 
a cordial recognition.’’ We will add two exam- 


ples of the American estimate of these produc- 
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tions. Says a gentleman resident on the Atlantic 
shore, who is eminently qualified to form an en- 
net judgment :—‘‘Much of the 

that has taken place in this country, during the 
last twelve ,in Rural Architecture, and in 
Ornamental Gardening and Planting, may be as- 
cribed to him.” Another gentleman, equally 
well qualified to judge, speaking of suburban cot- 
tages in the West, says :—I asked the origin of so 
much taste, and was told it might principally be 
traced to Downing’s Cottage Residences and his 
Horticulturist.” 

Of his remaining works, the ‘‘ Horticulturist,” 
his monthly jo , which has entered its seventh 
year, is extensively celebrated for its appropriate, 
interesting and eloquent leaders—for its numer- 
ous and able correspondents—for its varied learn- 
ing and ripe experience—for its just and faithful 
reviews—and for its tasteful embellishments and 
rural decorations. 

His ‘‘Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,’’—a 
volume of six hundred peees, was printed in 1844, 
both in New York and London, and in two differ- 
ent forms—the duodecimo with lineal drawings, 
and the royal octavo, both with these drawings 
and with colored engravings. It has 
through thirteen editions, and originally combined 
his personal observation and experience with those 
other American fruit growers down to that 

ate. 

Besides these productions of his pen, he edited, 
with notes and emendations, ‘‘Mrs. Loudon’s Gar- 
dening for Ladies ;” also, ‘‘Lindley’s Theory of 
Horticulture ;’’ delivered various addresses ; sub- 
mitted reports to public bodies, and contributed 
namerous articles to the secular, literary and sci- 
entific journals of his day. 

In addition to these labors, he rendered efficient 
services to the cause of agriculture and agricultu- 
ral education. He constantly superintended his 
homestead—was a corresponding or active mem- 
ber in many horticultural and kindred associations 
—was influential and prominent in the establish- 
ment of this Congress, and from its origin, chair- 
man of its fruit committee—the author of the 
**Rules of Amercian Pomology,”’ which, with some 
modifications, have been extensively adopted. He 
advised and aided in the laying out of grounds, in 
the plans and specifications of various private and 
public buildings, and at the time of his death, not 
only had contracts for important professional ser- 
vices in Newburg, Newport, Georgetown, Albany, 
Boston, and other places, but was actually on his 
way to Washington to prosecute the business in 
which he had been engaged by the national gov- 
ernment, for the laying out and adornment of the 
public grounds in that city. He had also Le pet 
ed several new volumes in the departments of his 
peculiar studies and labors, as well as the revi- 
sion of some of his present works. The last effort 
of his pen was a postscript to a set of working 
plans to illustrate a design for an observatory, pro- 
posed to be erected in one of our principal cities. 

Alas! that one so eminently useful, with such 
brilliant prospects before him, and whose place it 
is so difficult to fill, should be so suddenly removed ! 
Such is the common exclamation! But this gene- 
ral sorrow may find consolation in his own devout 
words, in a letter of condolence addressed to me a 
few days before his death. They seem prophetic 
of this hour. ‘God knows what is best for us.’ 


This dispensa ation is indeed mysterious; a 
der of Providence such as the ‘Aul-wise 
nite rarely permits. He takes away one to 
we are most attached, and that, too, when we can 
least afford to spare him. But let us hope 
this melancholy event may awaken public atten- 
tion, and direct it from the man to his pursuits, 
and to their connection with the public welfare, 
and thus become the occasion of raising up a host 
to out and consummate his worthy en . 

We have thus spoken_of the last hours of our 
lamented friend— of the dreadful catastrophe 
which terminated his earthly career—of the cir- 
cumstances and influences in which his character 
was formed—of its most prominent and command- 
ing featares—of the great events of his public life 
—of his published works—and of his plans of fu- 
ture usefulness. 

As your humble servant, appointed to speak of 
his ‘life, character and virtues,’’ it is not 
for me to indulge 1 and private partiality. 
It has been my endeavor to form such an enlight- 
ened judgment of his worth, and such an unbi- 
assed estimate of his numerous excellencies, as 
shall be in harmony with _ own opinion, and 
shall command public confidence and The 
duty we perform is without any expectation of ad- 
ding to the lustre of his fame. His works are his 
best eulogy—the most enduring monuments of 


his worth. 
But he has gone! His seat in this Con is 
vacant! Another will make the report which was 


expected from him! We shall much miss his 
wise and leading counsels in our deliberations and 
discussions, his prompt and energetic action in our 
endeavors to advance the worthy objects of this 
association, in the origin and progress of which 
his agency was so conspicuous. He has gone! 
He is numbered with those Bas ong and promoters 
of the ornamental and useful arts who rest from 
their labors ;—with the erudite and sage Picker- 
ing, the wise and laborious Buel, the ardent and 
scientific Mease, the humorous and poetic Fessen 


den, the practical and Lea! ee, * Lowell, the 
tasteful and enthusiastic Dearborn, the indefatiga- 
ble and versatile Skinner, the scientific and volumi- 
nous Loudon, and others of noble design and en- 
during fame. These have fallen around us like 
the leaves of autumn ; and Providence now Calls 
on us to inscribe on that star-spangled roll the 
cherished name of Downing, struck down sudden- 
ly when his sun was at the zenith of its glory. 
He rests in the bosom of his mother earth, in 
the city of his birth, and the sepulehre of his 
fathers, on the banks of that beautiful river where 
his boyhood sport, and where the choicest scenery 
inspired his opening mind with the love of nature— 
a spot which will be dear to the thousands of his 
admirers, and which our love to him will constrain 
us to visit. Wemay resort to his hospitable man- 
sion, but he will no longer greet us with his cor- 


dial salutation, nor extend to us the right band of 
fellowship. We may wend our way through his 
beautiful grounds, but he will not be there to ac- 


company us; instead of his pleasant and instruc- 
tive voice, which once dropped words of wisdom 
and delight on our ear, Ma shall es the trees 
mournfully signing in the breeze—the cypress 
moaning his funeral dirge, and the willow 


in responsive grief, “because he is not.” “His. 





mortal has put on immortality.” 
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When we think of the place which he oecupied 
in the arts of his countrymen and contempora- 
ries—of the xpanding interest which he has awa- 
kened in the rural arts, the refinements and com- 
forts of society—of his unfinished ener whieh 
others, inspired by his genius, will unfold and 
consummate—and h will 
mired when the tongues that now praise him shall 


be silent in death, our sense of justice accords to 
him an early immortality—a fame which history 
will cherish, art adorn, and grateful posterity re- 


ish! The 
crumble, 


tenement ma‘ 


which advance after they are de 


glory throu 


the globe. Fulton is 


gation. 
“And heaven inspired, 
To Jove of useful glory roused mankind, 
And in unbounded commerce mixed the world.” 


Downing also is dead; but the principles of 
artistic propriety and ornament, of rural economy 
and domestic comfort, which he revealed, await a 
rfect development; and as they 
advance towards their glorious consummation, 

teful millions shall honor and cherish his name. 


more full and 


IS MEMORY SHALL LIVE FOREVER. 





For the New England Farmer. 
AUTUMN, MORAL REFLECTIONS. 


Mr. Brown :—The decaying leaves of autumn, 
fading memorials of the instability of human friend- 
ships and the perishable nature of all terrestrial 
things, lie scattered at our feet in all their dying 
They speak to usin a voice and lan- 
guage which we cannot misunderstand or misin- 
terpret, of our own dissolution and of the time 
when we shall be garnered up in the house ap- 
pointed for all living. Though there is a melan- 
choly sadness in the waning year, still it is min- 
This is the season of all oth- 
ers which has animated the muse of the poet, and 
attuned his soul to the symphonies and beauties 
While to the lover of nature, she is 
at all times a living embodiment of the soul of 
Poetry, at this delightful season of the year, she 
unfolds her ample volume to his admiring gaze, 

il- 
The 
mild and chastened beams of an October sun, 
golden radiance over hill-top and valley. 
The forests are decking themselves in all the gor- 
geous colors of the rainbow, as if preparing for a 


splendor. 


gled with gladness. 


of ereation. 


and compels him to read “her instructions. 
ling, or unwilling, we are forced to moralize. 


spread a 


of -his works, which will be ad- 


He is dead, yet how little of such men can per- 
indeed fall and 
but to him who dwelt in it, a place is 
assigned in the firmament of American genius, far 
above the storms and convulsions of earth—‘‘in 
that clear upper sky,’’ where he shall shine for- 
ever to illumine the path of intelligence, enter- 
and virtue, and henceforth to enkindle in the 
uman mind a love of order, taste and beauty. 
We rank him with those who start improvements 
, and who 

are justly entitled to the consideration and grati- 
tude of mankind. Washington and his illustrious 
associates ate dead; but the liberty which they 
achieved still lives, and marches in triumph and 
h the earth. Franklin is dead; but 

the spark which his miraculous wand drew from 
heaven, speaks with tongues of fire and electrifies 
ead; but he awoke the 
spirit of invention which turns the machinery of 
man—aye, and he awoke also the genius of navi- 


general holiday. ‘This is the season for the hun- 
ter. He takes his gun and hies him away to the 





old woods where the tall chestnut grows, to seek 
ay misthfal festivity. 
son, too, n cL. 

Aye, commend me to is bred Yankee 
girl who has been initia e mysteries of 
this branch of domestic economy, for a wife. Her 
with the ruddy cheek:and eye, the cheer- 
ful farmer’s daughter. 


She docs not consider herself disgraced, by tak- 
ing sufficient physical exercise, to her 
health and vigor. By the way, whatan error do 
those nts commit, who edueate their children 
in such a age pe to _ them to er ev- 
ery species of useful employment as r their 
dignity. Not such, indeed, were our grandams of 
yore, when men were heroes and women were pa- 
triots. They did not faint at the sight of a wash- 
tub, nor go into hysterics because they had their 
husbands’ feeting to mend. Even Lady Washing- 
ton herself, the noble and intellectual companion 
of the Father of his Country, did not hesitate 
about knitting her own stockings. 

The harvest will soon be gathered in, and the 
husbandman will have leisure to review the labors 
of the season and. prepare for the rigors of the 
approaching winter. Soon the wintry winds of 

ovember will chant their melancholy dirge around 
our dwellings as an interlude to the coronation of 
the winter king. The lovely queen of autumn 
must soon resign her sceptre to the stern mon- 
arch of winter. Though at his approach, the hand 
of death seems to strike all animated existence, 
it kindles the fires of the domestic hearth, and 
draws into closer communion the members of the 
family circle. 

With what delightful anticipations did we; when 
a boy, look forward to the close of the season’s la- 
bors, and contemplate the time when we should 
again gather around the old school-house, and re- 
new our acquaintance with books and friends. The 
old red school-house (the scene of so many pleas- 
ing recollections of our boyhood,) one of those in- 
teresting relics of times gone by, made doubly in- 
teresting from the fuct that like the recently dis- 
covered monuments of the Assyrians, they are 
overlaid with certain elaborate earvings, (the pro- 
ducts of genius no doubt,) but which might puz- 
zle the genius of Capt. Rawlinson, even, to deci- 
pher, and also from the circumstance that within 
this unpretending edifice, in spite of pedagogic 
rowns, the incipient stage of many interesting 
courtships which resulted in happy marriages, was 
begun. But the season of youth has flown, and 
the stern realities of life are before us. 1. D. w. 

Acton Centre, Oct. 1. 





Mepicivz.—The best medicine in the world for 
most complaints is abstinence. Upon the first 
symptoms of disease stop eating and drinking, kiss 
your wife and children, take a pleasant book and 
remain quiet. If you have no wife and children, 
put your feet into a pair of soft slippers, make a 
good fire and take an easy chair by it, and dream 
of them in prospective. You have no idea how like 
a charm this prescription will work, until you try 
it—and it isn’t all in the “doctor books,’’ either, 
good as it is 























THE WADLEBIGH PEAR. 

On the first of September, we received a box of 
pears from Mr. N. P. Morrison, of Somerville, 
which he called the Wadleigh Pear, and gave us 
a brief description of its history. They were in 
good eating condition on the 4th, and in our opin- 
ion, were as good as any pears ripe at that time. 
In the market they sold more readily than the 
Bartlett, at the same price. The fruit is rather 
small, yellow, melting, tender,very juicy and of high 
flavor. These pears originated on a tree standing at 
this time in Sanbornton, N. H., on a farm now 
owned by the third generation of Wadleighs, and 
has probably been standing there for seventy years. 
Mr. Morrison states that he has raised ten or 
twelve bushels of the pear this season; that the 
tree'‘is a good bearer, hardy, and the fruit is in 
demand in the market. 

We mean to be exceedingly careful what fruits 
we recommend, but do not hesitate to say that we 
believe the Wadleigh Pear a most excellent fruit 
and worthy of cultivation. Mr. Morrison raises a 
good deal of fruit, and has had much experience in 
the cultivation of trees, and states that he believes 
it the best pear coming in at that season. 

Believing this, we have gone to the expense of 
the above engraving, in order to call more partic- 
ular attention to it. 





Broom Cornn.—We have received from the Hon. 
R. B Hussarp, of Sunderland, two papers upon 
the culture of this plant which will be found valu- 








able to all.engaged in its cultivation, and exceed- 
ingly interesting to those who arenot. Mr. Hus- 
BARD writes with clearness, conciseness and force, 
and his articles are, therefore, widely extendedand 
read. We shall publish the first number next 
week. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHEAT-—CORN---BARLBEY. 


The following is the manner in which Mr. Asarn 
AnpREws, of Sirewubery, in this State, 

his land for cultivation. He turns his grass land 
in November. Harrows fine—applies twenty loads 
of green manure, which is incorporated with the 
soil—in the sprig he plows with a one-horse plow 
about fourinches deep. He — corn 

with one shovel full in each hill—he plants Dutton 
from selected ears. This crop for several 

has amounted to from seventy-five to ninety bush 
els of shelled corn per acre; in the year 1851 he 
raised 200 bushels on 2 1-2 acres. The spri 
following the corn crop, he splits the hills with © 
one-horse plow—harrows with a bush harrow, and 
then sows this land with Italian spring wheat—the 
quantity is two bushels per acre, and an 


quantity of salt upon the . He prepares the 
seed by aoaking 3 in water. If the foul seed does 
not rise at first, he applies salt to the water, which 


will cause it to rise; after soaking the seed he 
places it in a half-hogshead and then sifts on ash- 
es, mixing them well together—the seed will then 
be with the ashes about twice the natural size. 
Sows — wre of wheat “ ave’ 
thirty bushels per acre for the past eight 
ane ‘year be raised 44 1-8 beastie pes Sense 7°) 
It is his custom to sow salt with all kinds of 
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spring grain—the second year he seeds to grass. 
Gecasionally he has to lie and seed the second 
time, owing to the seed not taking well. His land 
lays in grass six years—he plants 2 1-2 and seeds 
2 1-2 acres yearly. Of barley, he raised one sea- 
son 55 bushels per acre. 

He asks a comparison with any farmer in the 
State in regard tothe amount of stock kept on 
an equal number of acres of improved land. 

Enclosed I send you a sample of the wheat 
raised by Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews considers the salt and ashes about 
équal for stiffening the straw. 

Yours respectfully, 




































Arremas Fay. 





Rewarxs.—This letter was sent to the Hon. 
Marsnatn P. Winner, President of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture, accompanied by a spe- 
cimen of the Italian spring wheat, raised by Mr. 
Andrews, and with a request that it might be 
published in this paper. We give it place with 
pleasure, as it gives several items of good farming. 





For the New England Farmer. 
STBALING FRUIT. 


Dear Sir :—Your article on fruit-stealing in the 
last number of the Farmer will meet with a hearty 
response from every fruit-grower in the land, for 
surely the evil has become an alarming one, and 
the neighborhood of Boston is not the only region 
where many are deterred from raising good or even 
ordinary fruit on account of the vexatious, lawless 
marauders, who make no scruple of helping them- 
selves, and will accept of only the best. 

What sometimes gives aggravation to the case, 
is the fact, that after all the care and labor of rear- 
ing a favorite tree and seeing its fruit expandin 
into maturity—even after its colors had dovilonel 
their richness and the hand was almost extended 
to gather the first fruit of this hunest labor and 
watchful care, an unseen hand has plucked the 
fruit, and another long year of solicitude and 
watehing must ensue before even a prospect of the 
realization of fond hopes can gladden the cultiva- 
tor. 

Now what inducement can there be for an‘indi- 
vidual to go on improving his place with fine trees, 
introducing and testing the value of new fruits, 
increasing the‘ amount of human comfort as well 
as beautifying the earth by his labors, testing for 
the whole community the resources of their soil 
and climate, where such a state of society exists ! 
Yet, in the present state of things in almost every 
community, it*must be done under these disadvan- 


pelt them off. Then, the owner of the orchard re- 
quested him to stop destroying his fruit. His re- 
uest, as he told us, was answered only by impu- 
dent language, and he went to another tree of fine 
winter fruit and again commenced strewing the 
und with the treasure; and refused to leave the 
liame would he go until actually driven out. 
Yet he was still allowed to go un i ba- 


commonwealth. And why? In the first 
place the individual who claimed to have lost the 
ruit was a yery clever man. He probably did not 
wish to injure the feelings of the man who had ta- 
ken his property and assailed him*with provoking 
language, by showing him to be a thief. And, 
ogi be probably thought that the process of 
bringing. the miscreant to justice would (as is true) 
cost him, as an individual, more in the time he 
must spend, than he would gain by the operation. 
In the third place, he might have felt his own rep- 
utation somewhat at stake by commencing a pros- 
ecution, for many who claim to be very honest and 
tenacious of their own and others’ rights would 
perhaps call him a very small man,—a very mean 
man,—a very quarrelsome man, if he had assumed 
his rights and exposed a rascal to public view, and 
rewarded him with the punishment which his own 
iniquity had earned. ‘‘ Well, fine times if a man 
must be taken and tried as a criminal for getting 
a few apples,” is an exclamation that would fall 
easily from many lips. 

So we see there are obstacles in the way to pre- 
vent modest and unassuming men from defending 
their own rights and those of the community. 
They act honestly, no doubt, hoping ¢hey shall not 
be troubled again. But do they do right? Or are 
they not doing wrong as well as suffering wrong to 
allow such mischief to go unpunished ? 

** Have you no schools ?’’ Massachusetts appropri- 
ates money every year, for the education of her chil- 
dren, to an amount which has given her a name 
and a praise the world over. But are the princi- 
ples of right and wrong, as they develop them- 
selves in the dealings of man with his fellow, in- 
culcated here? Are children taught in these schools 
to respect the rights of property as a matter of 
self-preservation and a great moral duty? Are les- 
sons like this inculcated at the fireside, in the so- 
cial circle, and from the desk, in the manner their 
importance demands? Until all this is done, we 
cannot expect to see much improvement on the 
present state of things. Fruit will be stolen, mel- 
on-yards will be robbed, and other and higher 
crimes will be repeated, so that there will be no 
safety of person or property any where and under 
any circumstances. 





8, if done at all. 
**It is but a very small affair to take a plum, an 
apple or a pear, when there is a plenty.’’ It is 
bat a little more to fill a pocket, or a bag, or a 
wagon box. If not now, it will soon grow to be 
30, and then how willany amount of fruit be safe? 
The boldness and recklessness with which these 















noying. But a few days since, an individua 


to a tree of valuable winter app 








. ° Yours truly, EVELYN. 
| Elmwood, Sept. 13, 1852. 


| CANADA THISTLES. 
| While at the bookstore of Mr. Saxron, the Ag- 


lricultural Book Publisher, at 152 Fulton Street, 


| 





depredations are committed, is sometimes very an-| New York, a few weeks since, we met a gentleman 

? told! from Mamaronek, West Chester County, N. Y., 
us of seeing a ian, in stature at least—(he could| 
— — a man’s soul) go to a choice tree of! 
early apples and fill his pockets. The owner al-| 2 ren ' 
lowed hs patience to tolerate this. But the thief|thought if we could find a sure mode of extirpating 
did not allow his mischief to op there, he went|the thistle at some expense we should be glad, but 


es and began to' when told that it could be done at a profit, we had 


who said he had found a sure, simple, and profita- 
ble way of extirpating the Canada Thistle. We 





bly to his own disadvantage and the future danger | 
of. the 
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lively visions of rank clover crops and tall wheat 
on many a forsaken lot. ‘‘But how is it to be 


done’”’ we inquired. ‘By cultivating the Sun-|Prese™ 


flower upon the infested spots,’’ said Mr. Haut. 
He had tried it thoroughly, and the thistle refused 
to grow with the sunflower, a single year some- 
times completely supplanting the former. Give it 
a trial, ye who are afflicted. 3 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
LIVE AND LEARN. 
BY SILAS BROWN. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Though I have seen more 
than three-score years and ten, I have still a de- 
sire to see the progress and improvements which 
are yearly made and making in agriculture. The 
man who has no other measure than himself, 
to measure himself by, forms an erroneous opin- 
ion of himself, and to rectify his mistake it will be 
necessary for him to see what other people are 
about in the world. A man may suppose he has 
arrived nearly at perfection who never pays any 
attention to the progress that others are making 
around him. He that knows too much to gain in- 
struction by reading or example isin a more hope- 
less condition than a very ignorant man who is 
sensible of his deficiencies. The above reflections 
oceurred to my mind, lately, after making two or 
three little excursions,and seeing the improvements 
which are going on in the farming world. 

I had frequently heard of the horticultural op- 
erations of the Messrs. Needhams, of Danvers, 
but the “half had not been told me.”’ Their fruit 
garden was an extensive one, on land descending 
moderately to the south, furnished with a great 
variety of trees of all sizes, from large ones bur- 
dened with a profusion of fruit, enough to tempt 
any of the descendants of grandmother Eve, down 
to little saplings of a few months growth; also, 
with an extensive variety of fruit-bearing vines.— 
Among the vines, the object of special curiosit 
was the white blackberry, which (at the time 
was there) was divested of its ripe fruit, but the 
vines were in a flourishing condition. 

The next thing very noticeable was an argument 
which would subdue the incredulity of the most 
stubborn unbeliever—some 15 or 20 bushels of as 
fine cranberries as ever grew in the county of Essex, 
were on vines in their garden,cultivated in drills and 
kept clean of weeds as their onions. I should 
think if any man among us deserved a premium 
for persevering industry and merited success, at- 
tended with considerable expense, Mr. Needham, 
sen., stood in the front rank for a liberal one.— 
Messrs. Needhams’ apple trees, pear trees, and all 


his trees, were cultivated and kept as clean of|about 160 plum trees, embracing a t¥: 
2 : ; Rg pees 


ee not know. There is * Sraable ante 
skill required to make farming ta 
t day than formerly, when farmers had no- 
thing to do only clear and plow their ground, sow 
their seeds, hoe their fields and harvest their 5 
od ee a be ae to 
it earning to su exhausted ingredi- 
A to feria theaarl tod then fo Sones — 
crops can wn upon them to the oe 
wou ; or A gern words, find out what the land 
was made for. The farmer is under the necessity 
of thinking and studying, as well as the engineer or 
mariner ; what can a man do who has no mind of 
his own, but is wedded to some old dogmas or 
customs of his forefathers? Such ones may be 
wise in their own fancies, but still there is room 
**to live and learn.”’ 
P.S. Last week I was in the orchard of Andrew 
Leighton, a. Elliot, Maine, and among 
well cultivated and well burdened varieties, there 
was one tree that struck my fancy won 
which was called the ‘“‘Granny Simonds’ # 
tree,” from a circumstance which he said ori 
ed from some rogueish boys in Cambridge, the na- 
tive place of the original tree. ‘These boys an- 
noyed ‘Granny Simonds” by their repeated plun- 
dering nocturnal or diurnal depredatory visits to 
rob her favorite tree, and gave it rg peng Coe 
tree is a ntly a t r of large, beauti- 
ful, light gat sweet, fall apples. and now, 
gentlemen, I should like to know whether you haye 
any knowledge of a tree of the above name and 
description about Cambridge, or any where else, 
and if you have, you would gratify me and proba- 
bly some others by a note in the N. E. Farmer. 
Wilmington, August 27, 1852. 8. B. 


’ 





Remarks.—From the description of the app 
mentioned above, we have no doubt it is the Harly 
Sweet Bough, a handsome and excellent apple. 





ONE AORE. 
Mr. Mitchell has but a on # acre of pine land, 
with a sandy loam soil, which with that adjacent 


was sold fifteen years ago, covered with timber, 
for six dollars per acre; more recently, and since 
the timber has been remoyed—and this, by the 
way, brought the owner $60 per acre clear of 
expense—the Deacon purchased one acre for 

—a very handsome advance, one would say, from 
its former value. And soit was; but the increase 
in value did not stop then, for if he owned the 
land to-day, it would take five hundred as good 
dollars as ever came from Philadelphia mint to 
purchase it. Mr. M. has cultivated it four years, 
and during that time has put upon it manure 
which cost him about $32,33. He has upon it 


weeds as their kitchen garden ; they have young|—the ‘Jefferson, the Washington, 
grafted apple trees and pear trees of the best va-|&c.;—some 25 choice and thrifty apple trees, 
rieties for sale, as well as quince bushes, plum ~— and budded ; numerous pears, mostly the 


trees, and a variety of other fruit-bearing trees 
and vines. 
There are none of us, old or young, who retain 


tlett, some 500 quince, from which to furnish 
excellent stocks for engrafting ;—grapes ; the Isa- 
bella, the Tewksbury and native; and such @ va- 


our mental faculties, but who can learn either by| riety of vegetables, &c., as we have seldom seen. 
precept or example. It is worth the expense to|His potatoes are healthy, and rie 
every yoting farmer to visit the establishments @f|the dry weather, are well formed and | 
the noted farmers and horticulturists of our own| beans are the largest we have seen this season— 
land, if not foreign lands; they will find that|peas nearly past and some of them quite ripe— 
somebody else knows ‘‘a thing or two’’ that them-! tomatoes, melons, and other vines, vigorous an@ 
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full of fruit. Among other interesting facts in the 
practical experience of Dea. Mitchell, is his suc- 
cess in growing the Sweet Potato, a specimgn 
which may now be seen on his land. 

Let us here record one fact, for the benefit of 
farmers, especially on dry and sandy land. Mr. 
Mitchell sub-soiled his ground 13 or 14inches deep 
and thoroughly pulverized the soil, some Poh 
of which he ppaled; and in all this severe drought, 
of which farmers are complaining, he has suffered 
scarcely the least injury. 

The profits of this acre cannot be much less than 
$100 per year, and this, too, when no profit is 
derived from the fruit trees, as they are all from 
the seed or bud within four years. We hope to 
see Deacon M. at our county meeting at Weare 
on Thursday, and to hear him speak of the profits of 
farming.— Granite Farmer. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DISBASE ON QUINCE BUSHES. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—While journeying a few 
weeks since, I noticed, in several places near the 
Connecticut River, a peculiar appearance on quince 
bushes—many of the leaves on the ends of branch- 
es had changed to a reddish brown. On examin- 
ation, I found the ends of these branches withered 
and black, as if burned with a slow fire, and of 
course quite dead. In some cases only a few 
inches, and in others a foot or more, was blighted. 
By a close examination of the wood and bark, I 
could find no trace of an insect, or any apparent 
cause for the decay. On some branches fruit was 
growing within an inch of the blighted part, ap- 

ntly uninjured, and the rest of the bushes ap- 
peared healthy. On my own bushes I have found 
a@ wart, somewhat similar to the black wart on 
plum trees—the inside of which has bright orange 
spots, which may be the egg or deposit of some in- 
sect. I send a small sample of the wood. Both 
these diseases are new to me, but you or some of 
ee readers may be familiar with them, and may 

able to point out a remedy. L. T. 8. 

Brookline, Sept., 1852. 





Remarxs.-—The blight on the quince bushes 
mentioned above has been noticed by us for some 
seven years, existing in a greater or less degree. 
Within a fortnight, we have passed through near- 
ly all parts of Middlesex county, in this State, and 
find the same appearance in every direction. No 
one could answer our inquiry, ‘“‘what causes this 
blight upon the quince bush?”” Upon examination 
we could find no insect or trace of one, nor any 
eause for the numerous dead ends of the branches 
upon nearly every bush. Perhaps some of our 
correspondents can enlighten us upon this point, 
as well as upon that of the wart mentioned. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BARLY YIELD OF APPLES. 


In the case of the apple tree grafted with Bald- 
win scions by Sylvester Newton of Southboro’, 
Mass., in 1848, which bore nine barrels of market- 
able apples in 1850, the top was nof all cut off. It 
was grafted in May with scions cut from trees and 
set the same day. 





VEGETABLE REPRODUCTION. 

The reproduction of vegetables is very analogous 
to that of the animal kingdom: The organs of re- 
production are the stamens and pistils. These are 
situated within the colored leaves which, together 
with these interior and essential parts, form \the 
flower. Sometimes both stamen and pistil are 
found in the same flower, which is then called a 
perfect flower. Sometimes the flower has only a 
stamen or only a pistil, and then it is called an 
imperfect flower. It is necessary that the stamen 
and pistil should communicate in order to the re- 
production of the plant. In a perfect flower this 
communication is effected by the contact of the 
stamen and pistil. When, however, the flowers are 
separate, and communication cannot be had by 
contact, the fecundation is effected by the agency 
of the wind, which carries the pollen or dust of the 
stamen and deposits it on the pistil of the other 
flower. Sometimes the male and female flower are 
not on the same plant, but a different one, as is 
the case with the strawberry, the hemp and hop. 
Sometimes they are on the same plant, but a sep- 
arate stem, as the melon. In plants of this kind, 
having imperfect flowers, the fecundation is ex- 
posed to be incomplete or to fail ; and is sometimes 
assisted by the hand of the gardener. In this way 
the varieties of certain species of plants are chiefly 
produced. 

These hybrid plants can be produced only when 
the parent species are nearly allied to each other. 
If the hybrid bear flowers which become fertilized 
by its own pollen, it may produce seeds from which 
similar plants may beraised. This may be repeat- 
ed for two or three generations by agency of its 
own reproductive organs, or by intermixture with 
those of the parent stock or species. In this last 
case, however, it will be a new variety. If the 
several parent stocks from which the variety pro- 
ceeded are of distinct species, the new hybrid race 
becomes soon extinct, unless it be continued by in- 
termixture with one of the parent stocks ; in which 
case it becomes merged in the stock. 

Those flowers which contain the pistil are called 
fertile flowers, because they are capable of repro- 
duction if fecundated by the stamens bearing flow- 
er. The sterile flowers may be easily distinguished 
from the fertile by the knob or bulb at the top of 
the stamen; which becomes covered with a fine 
yellow dust called pollen, which is the fructifying 
element of the stamen, and which must, in order 
to reprodution of the plant, be brought into con- 
tact with the stigma or expanded head of the pis- 
til in the fertile flower. 

This knowledge is valuable to gardeners, as by it 
they are enabled to select the suitable sets for 
strawberries and other fruits, to assist insthe pro- 
duction of melons by placing the pollen on the stig- 
ma, and, by selection of pollen from different spe- 
cies, to produce new varieties. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE ORIOLE AND HAWE. 


INTERESTING FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN A BaLTIMORE ORIOLE 
(Fire Haneine Biap, Gotpen Rostn, Ictgous Bat- 
TIMORE) AND A LARGE Haws. 


BY DR. CHARLES SIEDHOF. 


In looking over the materials collected for the 
pees of a popular book on the Birds of New 

gland, I find the following curious fact noticed 
in my papers : ' 

In the summer of the year 1849, one of my pu- 
pis, George Adams, son of Seth Adams, Esq., of 

rovidence, R. I., a boy who had much taste for 
natural history, called’ my attention to a Baltimore 
Oriole, who had his nest in my garden, and who 
used to pay very frequent visits to a large hawk, 
which I kept in a cage attached to my barn.— 
When the boy told me of this circumstance, I 
could hardly believe it; but after I myself, as well 
as all the members of my family, including my 
pupils, had been eye-witnesses every day for about 
a month, there was certainly no reason to doubt. 

The Baltimore Oriole, (the male bird, for the 
female was not so daring, but kept in a respectful 
distance) would every now and then enter the cage 
of the hawk, alight on the same perch with him, 
and feed on the meat, an abundance of which was 
always in the cage. He had so little apprehen- 
sion of danger, that he frequently sang his merry 
song in the neighborhood of so powerful an enemy. 
Before we had been convinced of the generosity of 
the hawk, who justified so nobly the confidence 
placed in him, we tried to prevent the Oriole from 
entering the cage, and to chase him out of it as 
often as we saw him there ; still seeing those visits 
daily and hourly repeated, we were delighted with 
the uncommon friendship between the two birds. 
The Oriole continued visiting his friend till he left 
us for the South. Whether the Oriole had pe- 
rished on his journey, or whether he had forgotten 
his friend, I do not know ; yet he was never seen 
again in the hawk’s cage. 

Some future time I shall give more illustrations 
of strong attachment of two different species of 
birds to each other. At present, I wish only to 
state, that my object in writing on birds is not the 
improvement of the system as such, but the careful 
observation of the peculiar manners and habits of 
the different genera and species. I would, there- 
fore, kindly request such friends of nature as have 
had an opportunity of observing facts of this kind, 
to communicate them to me either directly by let- 
ter or in the pepers, and to inform me, in the latter 
case, where I have to look forthem. If Divine 
Providence should grant time and health, I hope, 
that assisted by those interested in the feathered 
tribe, I may be able to contribute some little to 
facilitate the study of the ornithology of New Eng- 
land, and thus to protect the most faithful friends 
of the farmer and horticulturist against unjust and 
unpuidonable persecution. C. 8. 





Reuarxs.—We hope those interested in birds, 
(and who is not) will attend to the above request 
of Dr. Siedhof. 





Tue Onto Farmer.—This model of a newspaper 
comes to us this week with a map of the Ohio State 
Fair grounds which‘illuminates it with more than 
usual attractions. It is conducted with ability 





and discretion, and will make a broad mark. The 
reader is invited to read its prospectus in another 
cojumn. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SWALLOWS. 


Mr. Eprror:—Sir,—In your remarks C. 
M. L.’s communication in the Farmer of August 
28th, you ask ‘‘is he sure, &c.’’ 

Now sir, lam sure that the barn swallow did not 
leave here until August 27th. They were t- 
ed for several days prior to that day, and op the 
morning of that day they were in large flocks, ve 
merry, but in a few hours they were about all 

one. A very few remained for some days and 
then left. 

At that time there was a nest in a neighbor’s 
barn with eggs in it; they have since hatched, and 


are now evidently preparing for their ture. 
The above facts may suggest thoughts for some of 
your curious correspondents ; as thi is an 


island about sixteen miles from the main land, and 
the frost does not come here until some or 
four weeks after it has killed everything on the 
main. The potato rot is very severe here, more 
than half the crop is lost. Yours, &. 
AsranaM PLUMMER. 
Matinicus, Me., Sept. 13, 1852. 





TO PURIFY THE AIR OF AN APART- 
MENT. — 

The best method of effecting this will be obvious, 
if we consider the influence which heat exercises 
on the atmosphere. Air is expanded and rendered 
specifically lighter at the ordinary temperature, on 
the application of heat. Hence in every room 
heated above the temperature of the a here, 
there is a continual current of air in circulation. 
The hot air in chimnies ascends and creates a 
draught towards the fire-place, whilst the hot air 
in churches, theatres, and other buildings, passes 
through the gratings in their ceilings, and its 
place is supplied by the flow of cold fresh air through 
the windows and doorways in the lower parts of 
these buildings. 

The following simple experiment can be easily 
performed and is highly instructive :—Take a lamp 
or candle and hold it to the top of the door-way of 
a crowded apartment, or a room in which there is 
a fire, the hot air will be found escaping out of the 
room at the top of the door-way, as will be indi- 
eated by the outward direction of the flame. If 
the lamp be placed on the floor, the cold air will 
be found to be coming in at the bottom of the 
doorway. If now the lamp be ually raised 
from the bottom to the top, the flame at first in- 
flected inwardly, will be seen gradually to become 
vertical as the lamp approaches the middle of the 
door-way, and finally it will be again blown out- 
wardly when the lamp reaches its summit. It 
would appear from this, that in the middle of the 
door-way the temperature of the air is uniform, 
hence there is no current either in or out of the 
apartment. The whole experiment is highly in- 
teresting and instructive, and proyes that a fire is 
an excellent ventilator. Hence to ventilate an 
apartment thoroughly, it is only to kin- 
dle pond fire, and let ‘the air have free access 
through the door-way and windows ; the fire will 
create a current of fresh air into the apartment, 
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and its atmosphere will be thus kept continually 
changed. 
We would remark, in conclusion, that . those 


moving masses of air, called winds, are produéed|a 


in a similar way. The sun is the great cause of 
winds ; its heat is unequally diffused over the 
earth’s surface, and the air becomes consequently 
heated in one part to a greater degree than in 
another. The hot air rises, and its place is sup- 
plied by the flow of the colder air from the sur- 
rounding When the vacuum thus created 
is sudden, and the flow of the surrounding air is 
violent, the meeting of winds from all points of the 
compass produces at sea the phenomena of water 
spouts, and on land whirlwinds, caused by the air 
ascending in a spiral into the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. There are a number of cases which 
produce inequalities of temperature in the atmos- 
phere ; some of the most obvious of which are the 
alternation of night and day, and the occurrence 
of cloudy and unclouded skies. The air must be 
necessarily heated when illumined by the rays of 
the sun, and cooled when those rays are with- 
drawn. 


OBITUARY OF A. J. DOWNING, ESQ. 


Stars, unnumbered and unwept, go out from the 
broad sky ; but when a planet fades from our vi- 
sion, reflection is forced upon us. 
the strength of his manhood and at the height 
of his <edlutaees is removed from his place, leavy- 
ing his mission seemingly but half ene! meee 
we pause to acknowledge a higher power than our 
own, and purposes reaching beyond human fore- 
sight. 

she sudden and untimely death of A. J. Down- 
inG, Esq., late editor of The Horticulturist, who 
was among those who lost their lives at the burn- 
ing of the steamboat Henry Clay, on the Hudson 
River, on the 28th July, has fallen with a crush- 
ing weight on the hearts of his friends, and upon 
the public generally, as a common calamity. The 

lace he occupied is now a blank—the command- 
ing position to which he had carved his way, will 
wait long for a claimant. Though comparatively 
a young man, he had earned a reputatior for abil- 
ity, and enjoyed a popularity, which few had been 
fortunate enough to win. ithout the advantage 
of a liberal education,—forced from youth to rely 
on his own unaided exertions,—at the early age 
of thirty-seven years he had elevated himself to an 
enviahl- rink among the first minds of the age. 
At whatever point of view we regard him, we are 





compelled to admire the symmetry of his charac- 


ter, the vigor of his mind, the versatility of his 
talents, and that healthful flow of enthusiastic 
feeling which marks his writings. There ‘are those 
who can work out beautiful thoughts in marble, 


who can elothe them in the touching language of 
peetry, or bid them flow in the rounded periods 
and convincing strains of oratory, but few minds 
of the power to add by art to the 
beauty of nature, and make the desert blossom 


seem posse 


like the rose. 


Mr. Downine first claims our attention as a prac- 
Unlike the 
majority of working-men, he did not busy himself 
exclusively in the manipulations and detail of his 
art, though in these eminently successful, but la- 
bored to discover the first principles of his profes- 
sion, and to bring it up to its proper rank in sci- 


tical horticulturist and nurseryman. 


When one in| 


ence and the fine arts. When we consider the dis- 
couragin circumstances under which he wrought, 
both in the means of prosecuting its work and the 
thy of public sentiment, we wonder that he 
should have produced a treatise so perfect in his 
kind, so elaborate and finished, as his Lanpscarz 
Garpeninc. He handles, with apparent ease, the 
subtle topics of abstract beauty, the moral and so- 
cial influence of its development in nature, and 
what is more remarkable, he is equally at home in 
carrying his theory into practice. This work first 
sg eeng in 1841, and thougl: an elegant and cost- 
ly book, has now passed through four editions. It 
was the first publication on the subject by an Amer- 
ican author, and so completely unknown was the 
art, that the manuscript remained sometime in the 
bands of the author without a publisher. It was, 
however, a complete triumph, and may be said to 
have almost created a taste for ornamental garden- 
ing—it certainly refined and elevated it. 

The discussion of the disposition and adornment 
of the grounds pertaining to a residence, naturally 
led to the subject of Architecture. With all the 
branches of this art, Mr. Downine was familiar, 
and his Corrace Resrpxnces and Country Hovusgs 
display with great effect his admirable taste. He 
discusses the meaning and expression of Architec- 
ture, in a profound and comprehensive manner; 
and following, what seems to have been a motto 
with him—* Never to lose sight of good sense,’’— 
he shows the absurdity of adopting ancient archi- 
tecture as the highest form of the art, and argues 
the necessity of a peculiar national style of build- 
ing. That he founded a distinct school, we do not 
assert ; but from many sources, and particularly 
from his own varied culture, sound judgment, and 
correct taste, he drew just what seemed best adapt- 
ed to the wants and capacity of the country. 

The Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, which 
was issued in 1846, presents to great advantage 
the pomological research and experience of Mr. 
Downinc. This work is admirably executed, and 
has met with universal favor. These works of sor. 
Down1nc have given this country a rank amon 
other nations in horticulture and rural taste, an 
exerted a wide influence upon the improvement of 
our own i, and houses. Many a residence, 
beautified by his skill, many a smiling lawn, and 
gracefully disposed group of foliage, remain as fit 
monuments to his memory, and many a home 
made happier by his teachings, will be saddened 
by his death. 

In the editorship of the Horricutrurist, he has 
shown, perhaps, better than in his other writings, 
the peculiar fitness of his talents to educate the 

pular taste for the beautiful in nature and art. 
he success which has attended this periodical, 
and the increased attention which is being paid to 
landscape gardening, horticulture and pt deco- 
ration, — of the beneficial influence of his 
labors. ether we read his Letters from Eng- 
land, which exhibit a refined literary taste, and a 
delicate appreciation of and full acquaintance with 
the pleasures of a scholarly and cultivated mind, 
or the plain sayings and wholesome counsel of 
“Old Digger, we recognize the same sterling 
sense and discriminating judgment. Mr. Dowy- 
ING was not by eminence a theorist. It was not 
his aim to build castles too grand and lofty for hu- 
man realization, or to show the power of bis in- 
tellect by forming conceptions, which imagination 
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only could give being to. The great question with 
him, was, how much of the really beautiful can 
be made subservient to the public good? how far 
can elegance and utility be combined? how much 
of the spirit of the amateur can be infused into the 
mass of the rural population? He has answered 
these questions by his deeds. 
.» Mr. Downinae was an American, and all his 
thinking and acting tended toward the welfare and 
elevation of his country. Very much of his de- 
served popularity is owing to his ability to popu- 
larize whatever he wrote upon. He seized upon 
what was most needed, and upon that alone, and 
with striking point and directness, presented it in 
such form, that his conclusions were irresistible. 
His style of writing is unaffected and flowing, 
and his diction, though elegant and ornate, is nev- 
er verbose or tiresome. Such a style grew natu- 
rally out of his characteristics of mind 
of thought. 
ted, and his impulsiveness bore his thoughts by 


the nearest way to the desired end. This brings 


to notice that peculiar earnestness and sincerity 
which everywhere is visible in his writings. Nei- 
ther a philosopher or an enthusiast, he combined 


the excellencies of both in his individuality. Above 


all others, he was the man best fitted to mould the 


architectural and rural taste of the country to a 
correct model, to guide public sentiment to what- 


ever is highest in nature and purest in art, and to 
aid in making America what heaven designed it 
should be, the garden of the whole earth. 

Mr. Downie has closed his labors too early to 
have shown the full maturity of his power. If his 
youth has been thus productive, what results 
might have crowned a ee er life! what beauty 
might have sprung from a riper experience and an 
enlarging capacity ! 

About two years since, Mr. Downrve received 
an invitation to visit Washington, for the purpose 
of conferring with the President with reference to 
the laying out the public grounds in the vicinity 
of the capitol. For the last year and a half he has 
been engaged in designing and perfecting his plans, 
and in accordance with bay a park of some 160 
acres is being constructed. It will afford the only 
example of grounds to such extent, laid out by 
the rules of art, in this country, and will undoubt- 
edly be a most perfect work of its kind. 

In his private character, Mr. Downine was up-| 
right, manly, and enthusiastic, and he entered 
with zeal and energy into every subject which 
ow to elevate and refine his fellow-men. In 

is social relations he was a gentleman in the best 
acceptation of the term. Courteous, affable and 
polite in the stranger; generous, warm-hearted, 
and confiding to his friends, he whs universally re- 
spected and loved. 

The sad circumstances of his death make us less 
reconciled to his loss. Mr. Downie, in company 
with his wife, and her mother, sister, and young- 
er brother, together with a lady friend, Mrs. 
Wadsworth, embarked on the Henry Clay, full of 
buoyancy and joyous expectation, on their way to 
Newport. Scarce two hours have passed, and 
that circle is broken. Some are sleeping beneath 
the wave,—others are weeping on the shore this 
wreck of hope and happiness. Mr. Downrne, his 
wife’s mother, Mrs. DeWint, of Fishkill, and Mrs. 
Wadsworth, were lost—the remaining members 





and habits 
His mind was furnished and cultiva- 





of the party were saved,—Mrs. Downing almost 





miraculously. As Mr. Downine was an excellent 
swimmer, he must have been borne down. by the 
ee or perished in the attempt to save another’s 

e. 

We unite with his personal friends and the ma- 
ny who are endeared to him y that charm which 
his writings breathed, in tendering our heartfelt 
sympathy to Mrs. Downinc. We too cam mourn 
that a great mind has been removed from our com- 
ey oe a noble heart has ceased to 

at,—that a life, rejoicing in such beauty and 
promise, has gone out thus early.— Albany Culti- 


vator. 





CATTLE SHOW AT LEBANON, N. H. 


The annual Cattle Show and Fair of the Con- 
necticut River Agricuitural Society took place at 
Lebanon, the town next south of Hanover, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 22 and 23, 1852. 
Preparations were made in the centre of the vil- 
lage by enclosing the common, making a circle of 
one-fourth of a mile, and enclosing the large town 
hall, where the fruits, vegetables, needle-work and 
machinery were deposited. The weather was fa- 
vorable, and thee people of Grafton County ‘did 
themselves great credit in all the departments of 
the show. 

FIRST DAY—HORSES, CATTLE. 


On Wednesday, the first day, there was a dis- 


play of horses, in which the Black Hawk and Mor- 
gan blood was obvious, and there was some pleas- 
ant trotting; and although none of the horses 
were trained, several came in in about three and 
a half minutes. There was a fine display of cattle 
in the yoke, and among the young stock a Devon 
bull 15 months old, the property of: Norman Hin- 


BARD, of Grantham, which we thought the hand- 


somest animal of the kind and age we ever saw. 
There was also a good show of sheep, not imported, 


but of the best foreign blood; some fine swine, 
partly Suffolk, poultry, &c. Large numbers of 
persons were present, the band discoursed sweet 
music at their concert in the evening, and the day 
passed off with much gratification to all. 


SECOND DAY—PLOWING MATCH, TROTTING, ADDRESS, 

Thursday morning was quite cool, sunshine and 
clouds alternating, but without any present pros- 
pect of rain. Mountain and vale poured out their 
hardy sons and daughters with bounding hearts, 
and the hill-sides rang with the rattling of cur- 
riage wheels and with the echoes of the steam 
whistle and trains, winding along the streams like 
streaks of light athwart the eastern sky. Froi 
every quarter the living tide came on; from tlc 
sweet vales of the Connecticut and the dancing 
White River, and from the Grantham Mountuin-, 
came the men, women and children, to the greut 
Festival of the Farmer. Gladness was upon every 
face; the horses were all mettle in the cool morn- 
ing air; old people spun their yarns in sunny cor- 
ners, while the young men bounded about to shake 
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off an excess of animal vigor, and the rosy-cheeked 
maidens clung closer to the arms of their ‘‘gay 
Lotharios.”” Auctioneers quoted scripture and 
Shakspeare, mingling the sacred and profane as 
badly as the jumble of their own carts, while the 
‘Soap man’’ quietly pocketed the change of the 
New Hampshire boys. There was plenty of bustle, 
good-nature and fun, and after strolling among it 
for an hour and getting many a good lesson on the 
bright side of human nature, we left to look at the 


NEEDLE WOPK, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

We have seldom seen a finer display of needle 
work, such as quilts, rugs of yarn and rags, table 
covers, and tapestry, linen, cotton and woollen 
hose, with most of the articles of utility or fancy 
of common household manufacture. Apples and 
plums were in great variety and perfection ; among 
the contributors were JoserH Pinnzo, of Hanover, 
Witiiam Howarp, of Orford, and Zurn Ex.prines, 
Danret Stickney and Joun Hissarp, of Lebanon. 
Other contributors had fine fruit, but whose names 
we didnot learn. The show of pears, peaches and 
melons was small—that of squashes, pumpkins 
and garden vegetables, grand; it seemed as if 
they had been trying to raise some of them as 
large as their hills. 

There waa not a large collection of machinery or 
implements, but what was exhibited was of the 
best manufacture—such as tenoning, boring and 
mortising machines, carriages, plows, scythes, 
lead pipe, yokes, furniture, &c., all manufactured 
among the people themselves, and principally at 
Lebanon. 

The address was delivered by the editor of this 
paper, and enforced the necessity to the farmer 
of a better knowledge of the occupation in which 
he is engaged—of the organic and inorganic life 
about him. Multitudes thronged the church un- 
til fears were entertained of its safety, when a hap- 
py thought of the marshal called out Prof. San- 
porn, Of Dartmouth College, where he gave the 
‘‘outsiders”” an eloquent address while the services 
were guing on in the church. The music by the 
Lowest. Brass Banp, and Glee Singing, conducted 
by Mr. Pusnes, were of the highest order. 

Our thanks are due the Hon. A. B. Crosson, 
President of the Society, and other officers, and 
especially to C. C. Benton, Esq., and his agreea- 
ble lady, for their kindness and hospitality during 
our stay among them. 

The spirit manifested in the perfect arrangements 
for the Show, the products of all kinds presented, 

and the great number of persons attending, were 
sufficient evidence that the farmers in that portion 
of the valley of the Connecticut are not on a stand- 
still point, but are progressing in substance and 
intelligence, and will undoubtedly find their com- 
forts and profits increased by this special attention 


THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 


It is established by chemistry, that there are 
seventeen elementary substances in the composi- 
tion of the human body. More than nine-tenths 
of the whole bulk of the system is com of 
four gases which are invisible when in a and 
uncombined state, viz.: oxygen, hydrogen, carbon 
and nitrogen. Besides these substances, there ig, 
in every full man, enough phosphorus and sulphur 
to tip a gross of friction matches ; enough potash, 
soda and lime, to form a lye sufficiently strong to 
bear up half a dozen eggs at once ; enough iron to 
make a good-sized penknife-blade ; enough of flint 
to load the cock of an old-fashioned ‘‘Queen’s 
arms ;” and enough copper to give a flea a heavi- 
er burthen ih proportion to its size, than was ever 
borne on the back of a camel. 

The entire body, that part of it which possesses 
vitality, is but a collection of cells, each one of 
which is a mere round, pearl-colored bag, filled 
with fluid, and far too small to be seen with the 
naked eye—so small are they, in fact, that 12,000 
of the smallest of them could be strung upon a 
single, inch in length of the thread of a spider’s 
web. 


All the bones, before birth, are soft, like jelly ; 
only six of the two hundred and forty-six which 
we find in an adult being fully formed, or ossified, 
at birth; these are ihe tenes of hearing, three in 
each ear. 

Every bone in the body is in immediate connec- 
tion with some other bone, except the hyoid bone, 
which is situated at the upper part of the wind- 
pipe, just under the lowerjaw. Its length is about 
two inches; but twenty-two muscles, seven liga- 
ments and one membrane are attached to it.— 
More than one-half of the substance of the bones 
is composed of phosphate of lime, that substance 
about which so ou has recently been said as a 
remedy for consumption. Some vipers appear 
to have just discovered that nee orus composes 
a part of the human system, although the more 
scientific members of the profession have lon 
used it with t advantage, especially in chemi- 
cal union with iron. 

The muscles of the human system are somewhat 
over 500 in number. Some of them, as on the 
back of an adult, are 27 inches in length ; and 
some, asin the ear, are not over a fourth of an 
inch long. Muscle is termed Jean meat. Muscle 
is divided into fibres ; and if we take the smallest 
of these fibres which can be seen by the naked eye, 
and place it in the field of a powerful microscope, 
we shall find that it is in itself a bundle of minute 
fibres, each of which is not more than a ten thou- 
sandth part of,an inch in diameter, and some of 
them are even less than half that size. A rope 
formed by twisting fifty of these fibres together, 
would be too small to Be seen by the unaided vi- 
sion. Could we unravel the fibres of a single cu- 
bic inch of clear muscle, they would be found to 
stretch out over 6000 miles in length. Could all 
the muscular fibres of an adult be placed in a con- 
tinuous line, they would form a thread which 
would reach more than 400 times round our globe, 
or over 10,000,000 of miles. Chemically examined, 
dried blood and dried muscle are found to be pre- 


cisely the same. 
ds which produce the sweat are 


The little 
situated just befieath the cutis, or true skin. Each 





to the great farming interest. 





gland sends up through the skin a little tube, 
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about a quarter of an inch in , Somes 
which the sweat is out. glan 

number about 2500 in a square inch of the palms 
of the hands and soles of the feet, and about 2800 
in a square inch of the remainder of the surface of 
the body. The total number of pores, therefore, in 
the human body is about 7,000,000, and the total 
Jength of the tubes through which the sweat is 
poured out, is nearly 28 miles. 

The weight of the brain and spinal cord of the 
male ranges between 46 and 63 ounces, but that 
of the female is often found as low as 41 ounces, 
and very seldom higher than 47 ounces. In man, 
one thirty-sixth of the whole is brain, yet it re- 
ceives one-sixth of the blood of the entire system. 
Surrounding, and within the convolution of every 
healthy brain, there are about two ounces of 
water. 

The process by which sound is communicated to 
the brain, is very curious. The ear is divided into 
three parts—external, middle, and internal ear— 
first, there is the external ear, or porch to the house 
in which sits the god of listening. . Every sound, 
as all very well know, spreads it out upon the air 
in an undulatory or wavy manner, just as when 
we cast a stone intoa stream, certain waves are 
produced, which spread out in constantly widen- 
ing circles. This wave in the air enters the ear, 
and raps, as it were, upon the little door called the 
membrana tympani, which is situated at the bot- 
tom of the external ear. 

Within the middle chamber, and on the inner 


side of this door, stand those three little houses, | 


which act as servants in the hall, to communicate 
the message to the brain. No sooner, then, does 


the sound rap upon this door, than the malleus, or} 


hammer, the handle’of which is fastened upon the 
inner side of the door, strikes a blow upon the 
anvil. The anvil throws all its burden into the 
bone called the stir:1p, to which it is fastened. 
The stirrup itself is fastened by a ring to the oval 
window which opens to the internal ear, to vibrate, 
and thus tell the story to the nerves which sur- 
round it, and through them it is communicated to 
the brain. 





BEDFORD CATTLE SHOW. 


We passed a few pleasant hours with our neigh- 
bors at Bedford.on Thursday, the 30th September, 
in looking at their Exhibition of the fruits of the 
farm. The day was one among the pleasantest 
of our unsurpassed autumnal days. There was a 
creditable display of cattle, swine, poultry, fruit, 
vegetables, domestic manufactures and fancy work. 
They had a plowing and drawing match, and all 
the other accompaniments usual at the county 
shows. The address was by the Hon. J.T. Bucx- 
incuaM, of Cambridge, a gentleman whose zeal in 
all that relates to the farm is always active, and 
whose skill in the culture of fruits is scarcely sur- 
passed by the most enthusiastic votaries of Po- 
mona. His subject was, Yankee contrivance and 
persistence, which he handled with ease and abili- 
ty. The dinner was a good one, and served in 
good style, and the ‘‘table was set in a roar’’ more 
than once by happy hits of the toast-master, the 
Rey. Mr. Cusninc, of Bedford. There were also 





many pretty faces, as well as happy ones, among 
the ladies which graced the festive board,—a far 
better seasoning on such occasions, than ‘caper 
sauce or cayenne.” The old song had it that 
‘‘women and wine’’ went together—but they have 
driven out the wine, and we don’t see but the wit 
sparkles just as well asever. The President made 
appropriate remarks, and was sustained by the 
Chief Marshal, and others who made lively and in- 
teresting speeches. Upon the whole, as a single 
Town Show, the Bedford farmers will be found 
‘shard to beat.” 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 


CARROTS--SWEET CORN---STORE 
SWINE. 


Mr. Eprror:—I am of the opinion that no de- 
partment of an agricultural journal is more profit- 
able, than that which is devoted to the answering 
of questions from practical farmers. These an- 
swers are usually concise, practical, and to the 

int. 

i you agree with me in this view of the matter, 

you will perhaps be so kind as to answer, through 
our monthly paper, some few questions which I 
ave to propose. 

1. I would inquire how carrots affect the soil 
on which they are grown? or in what condition 
they leave the soil for a éorn crop? 

2. How does sweet corn affect the soil on which 
it is raised? Has it been tried as food for stock, 
and if so, with what success ? 

3. What food is most profitable for the winter 
we of store swine ? 

4. I have heard of experiments in raising corn 
for many years in succession upon the same land, 
with no manure after the first year, except what 
was left after removing simply the ears of the pre- 
ceding crop. I should like information in 
to the policy of attempting to raise corn in this 
manner, upon lands at a distance from one’s ma- 
nure-heaps. 

5. I was much interested in the article of your 
associate, Mr. Hotsroox, published in your June 
number. The results of his experiments in deep- 
ening his soil seem to have been very satisfactory 
indeed ; but I fear that many farmers would reap 
a large share of disappointment, should they an- 
ticipate equally good results from a similar course 
of treatment toward their lands. It has oceurred 
to me that Mr. Hotsrooxk may cultivate some of 
the Connecticut River flats. If such is the,case, 
his ‘‘sandy loams’’ may differ materially from 
some which might be pointed out in other parts of 
New England. 

6. — articles lack much acoey yee which 
they might possess, were they but sli more 
wang I think, however, that Me ie - K's 
articles may generally be taken as models in this 
respect. be 

An early response to the above would be thank- 
fully received by Yours, &e. , 

Valley Farm, N. H., Sept. 16, 1852. 





REMARKS IN REPLY TO INQUIRIES BY ‘‘H.”’ 


1. The carrot exhausts the soil as little as 
any crop commonly raised; its tap-rodt strikes 





deep, drawing a good portion of nourishment from 
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beneath the range of the roots of most other crops, 
loosening and dividing the soil deeply ; the culti- 
vation it requires is of a kind to keep the surface 
of the land mellow, and free from weeds ; the har- 
vesting also mellows the soil, and it is left in a 
clean, superb condition for a suceeding crop, wheth- 
er of corn or other field crop. 

If you wish to raise a large crop of carrots, at 
the least practicable expense, you will be likely to 
best attain your object by selecting a warm loam, 
deep and fertile, and thickly swarded with grass. 
Manure and prepare the land in either of the two 
following ways; spread twenty loads of green ma- 
nure on the grass, and plow nine inches deep, in 
the handsomest style of the art, then spread twen- 
ty loads of fine compost on the inverted furrows, 
and harrow and cross-harrow until the manure 
and soil are finely pulverized and intimately min- 
gled to the depth of three or four inches ;—or, 
first plow handsomely, this fall, nine inches deep, 
or deeper if the land will bear it, letting the fur- 
row-slices remain through the winter as laid by the 
plow, exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
and the last of May following, spread forty loads 
of compost, of say, thirty to thirty-five bushels, 
each, then harrow so as to distribute and pulver- 
ize the manure and loosen the surface of the land, 
thén plow lightly four or five inches deep, and har- 
row lightly after plowing. Sow your seed in drills 
two feet apart, which is as near as is convenient 
for after-cultivation. By no means put near the 
surface manure containing the seeds of grass and 
weeds, in a state allowing of germination ; for it 
will subject you to additional and unnecessary ex- 

pense; but rather apply old compost, in which 
the vitality of all seeds is destroyed, and where 
the salts of the manure are fully developed and 
prepared for immediate influence. Whatever grass 
or weeds do spring up, should be attended to very 
soon after they appear, for thus you may subdue 
them with much less labor than at a later period, 
when they have got firm foothold. Your ground 
thus selected and prepared, will not be half so 
weedy as stubble or old ground ; the decomposing 
sod beneath will keep the earth up light ; the tap- 
root of the carrot will easily penetrate the sod, 
these finding moisture and fuod for the crop in the 
latter stages of its growth ; and if the season is tol- 
erably favorable, you will harvest a great quanti- 
ty of carrots. If you wish to raise the stoutest 
corn in the neighborhood, spread a good coat of 
manure on this carrot-field, in the spring, and turn 
it under five or six inches deep, with a light plow, 
still leaving the decaying sod beneath, and plant 
with corn. The corn-roots can then range deep 
and wide, at will, finding abundant nourishment 
wherever they go, and if the season is propitious, 
you will probably harvest a great crop. 

2. The effect produced upon the soil by a crop 
of sweet corn, is not materially different from that 
by crops of other varieties of corn. If sweet corn 
is gathered before the ear is filled, or mature, the 
land will be much less exhausted than if the crop 
is matured ; and so of all other corn. Sweet corn 
makes an exceedingly valuable crop, exhausting 
the land but little, when sown broadcast or in 


ears picked 
alone, and fi 


, and boiled with vegetables, or 
to fatting swine, and the stalks fed 
n to the cows, or cured for winter fodder. 
ge early ears of sweet corn, pretty well ma- 
tured, and picked, braided together, and hung in 
a dry airy pee may in the winter be shelled, 
ground, and prepared for those rustical and truly 
excellent Yankee dishes, known as ‘‘hominy’’ and 
“fried hasty pudding,’’ being superior to all oth- 
er corn for these,purposes. Milch cows, fed in the 
winter upon part hay and part the cured stalks of 
sweet corn, will give more and richer milk, cream 
or butter, than if fed with hay alone. 
3. Store swine are cheaply wintered on cooked 
vegetables,—such as cabbages, ruta bagas, beets, 
pumpkins, squashes, carrots, small potatoes, ap- 
ples, &c., &c. ; and if these articles are mingled 
and cooked together in good variety, the appetite, 
thrift and growth of the swine will thereby be 
greatly promoted. It is a common error with far- 
mers to set too small kettles for this business of 
cooking vegetables. It is far better to provide a 
good large cauldron, one that admits of a mixture - 
of various articles, and will at one heating cook a 
goodly quantity of food. Boiled or steamed car- 
rots furnish very nutritious and healthy food for 
store swine ; and for breeding sows they are partic- 
ularly valuable, giving strength and thrift without 
fattening them too much, and promoting a full 
flow of milk. 
The most precise and extensive arrangements 
for growing and fattening swine upon cooked food 
with which I am familiar, may be seen at the farm 
of Leonarp Strong, Esq., Watertown, Mass. He 
purchases at Brighton market, each spring and 
fall, 50 to 60 shoats, weighing about*100 lbs. each, 
feeds them six months, then slaughters and sells 
them in Boston, when they weigh from 275 to 300 
Ibs. each, dressed. He has a cauldron holding 
600 gallons, set in an arch. Into this, in the sum- 
mer and fall, he puts the various refuse vegetables 
derived from his market gardening,—such as cab- 
bages, melons, apples, potatoes, beets, carrots, to- 
matoes, squashes, pumpkins, cucumbers, mangos, 
green corn in the ear, &c.,—the greater the vari- 
ety the better, over the whole spread six bushels 
of meal, the contents are then boiled, and before 
feeding, are mashed and mixed up togethor. For 
the last six weeks before the hogs are slaughtered, 
they have an increased proportion of meal, to fat- 
ten them highly and harden the meat. The win- 
ter swine are fed in like manner, with all such 
vegetables as will keep in the winter,—such as car- 
rots, potatoes, ruta bagas, beets, &c. 

4. Tam not familiar with any experiments in 
raising successive crops of corn on the same piece 
of land, without manure after the first year, car- 
rying off only the ears of corn, and giving back 
the balance of the product to the land. I cannot 
therefore give you precise information in regard 
to the policy of such a course of tillage ; but will 
say, as my theoretical opinion, not fortified by 
practice, that such a course would probably not 
prove good farming. Although by annually re- 
turning to the soil the root, stalk and leaf of its 
product, the deterioration might be gradual, yet it 








drills, and cut up from day to day in August and 
September, and fed green to milch cows, at a time 
when pastures are dry and short ; or cut up ear 
ly in September, and cured in shocks for winter 
fudder ; or planted in hills, in the usual way, the 








would ar | be sure, because that other por- 
tion carried off, namely, the matured seed, would 
be precisely the portion which would cost it the 
greater effort and sap its fertility the most to pro- 
\duce. Motherearth observes a law of rotation in her 
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productions. Different crops in kind draw differently 
upon the fertility of the soil for their support, draw 
contributions differently from the atmosphere, and 
of course, the portions of fertility, which they leave 
unrobbed in the soil, and those which they return in 
their roots, and in their stems left after harvest, are 
more or less different in amountand kind. Generally 
speaking, therefore, a given amount of manure 
and labor, bestowed upon land under a rotation of 
crops, will produce greater and more profitable re- 
sults than upon the same land, bearing one kind 
of crop in succession. 

‘‘Lands at a distance from your manure heaps,”’ 
may be kept productive, with but little manure, 
by turning over the sod in the month of August, 
every fifth or sixth year, seven to nine inches deep, 
manuring the inverted furrows with 15 to 20 loads 
of compost per acre, harrowing it in, seeding im- 
mediately to grass, without grain, the next two 
years mowing them, and the remainder of the 
time pasturing them. Or by putting on more ma- 
nure, they may be mowed every year. Perhaps 
you can contrive to haul the manure necessary for 
such lands, in the winter, by sledding, piling it in 
large heaps on the field where it will be wanted 
the following August. Lands managed in these 
ways will continue fertile longer with the same 
manure than by almost any other management, 
because the sward formed on them returns a great 
amount of vegetable matter to the soil when turned 
under to decay, because the annual product of 

s being removed before the seed is matured, 
ity moderately exhausts fertility, and because, 
further, if pastured a part of the time, a good share 
of the manure-droppings are left on the ground. 


5. Tam pleased to learn that my recent com- 
munication in the Farmer, upon Deep Plowing, 
interested you. I have derived ‘great advantge 
from a gradual deepening of my soil, and am en- 
ely certain that others may reap a similar re- 
ward, nothwithstanding the fear you express that 
many farmers would only meet with disappoint- 
ment, should they attempt a like process. Nine- 
teen farmers in twenty, at least, seem to be fright- 
ened almost out of their senses at the sight of a 
little yellow dirt on top of their inverted furrows ; 
and one of the last things you can persuade them 
to do, in the way of change or improvement, is to 
put their plow an inch or two deeper in the ground 
than they have before plowed. But, however 
singular it may seem, I fearlessly advance the pro- 

oxition, to you and to every body else, that near- 
y any and all lands that have heretofore been 
plowed shallow, may be improved every way by a 
ove deepening of the plowing, accompanied 
y liberal manuring. The soils or lands that fur- 
nish exceptions to this statement are of extraordi- 
nary, and not of ordinary occurrence. It is true, as 
you surmise, that a part of the land I cultivate is 
Connecticut river intervale; but a greater part is 
sandy and gravelly upland loam; and on the latter 
the deep plowing gives a greater improvement than 
on the former, because the surface soil is natural- 
ly much thinner and more susceptible to the in- 
Sactite of drought, the subsoil is a cold, sour, 
compact and inactive mass, with which the roots 
of the crop will have nothing to do, until it has 
been thrown up to the warmth of the day, and 
improved Ly the atmosphere, by manure and fine 
cultivation. [have been a pretty extensive and close 
Obse ver of other men’s farming, anu i273’ never 





yet met the man who, having once commenced a 
judicious deepening of the soil, accompanying it 
with a generous application of manure, mie be 
willing to go back to shallow plowing. I ad- 
vise you to procure a plow at once that will turn 
sod-furrows ten or twelve inches deep. Such a 
plow will of course work well in furrows eight to 
nine inches deep, and will be better to those depths 
than your little light bobbing things that can hard- 
ly stand up straight in furrows six inches deep, 
and are knocked out of their work by every lite 
obstacle they meet. Hitch four cattle to your new 
plow, and turn furrows eight inches deep where 
ou have heretofore plowed but six or seven 
inches ; manure well; and the succeeding crops 
will probably convince you that they have an ad- 
vantage over former crops, raised on shallow plow- 
ing. Continue steadily in the process of deepen- 
ing your plowing, until your tillage lands will bear 
a furrow nine or ten inches deep, and quite likely 
your barn will then need to be a pretty large one. 
6. You cannot appreciate more highly than I 
do the value of precise specific statements in arti- 
cles upon agricultural topics. Sitting down to 
read an article upon some subject that interests 
me deeply, and upon which I am seeking light, I 
am sorely disappointed, when some fundamental 
points, upon which my doubts hinged, are either 
entirely untouched by the writer, or but superfi- 
cially glanced at, and I rise from the perusal no 
wiser than before, saying to myself—this is trash. 
But when I take up an article where the writer 
trims and modifies his theories by practical consid- 
erations ; patiently writes out all necessary de- 
tails ; by careful reflection anticipates the doubts 
and wants of the reader, stating precisely all the 
fundamental points bearing upon his subject ; I 
read it two or three times over, ponder it, and am 
instructed and influenced by it. We ought all to 
remember that the public has a right to demand 
of us, that we exercise that patience, reflection 
and care, when writing for the press, which will 
give our articles authority and usefulness. 


F. Hoxsroox. 
Brattleboro’, Sept. 28, 1852. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE ENDICOTT PEAR. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I send you to-day, some 
fruit from the old Endicott pear tree, which I re- 
ceived from C. M. Endicott, uire, of Salem, 
one of the descendants of Gov. icott, and the 
author of a very interesting memoir of his worthy 
ancestor. In regard to the origin of this ancient 
tree, he 2 terme a that a tradition exists in the 
family, ‘‘that the trees which composed his first 
orchard, of which this venerable patriarch is the 
only survivor, were imported, and not raised from 
the seed, as I had sup 
packed in boxes, containing earth, and that this 
was a common way of importing fruit trees, at 
that period.” Yours, § P. Fowzer. 

Danvers, Sept. 18, 1852. 





Remarks.—We are obliged to friend Fowzr, 
for a look and taste of the fruit from this ‘time- 
honored old tree. It was brought from England 





and set out in 1628, and has become an object 
much interest. 


, but that they were’ 
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LEAVES FOR COMPOST. 


Many farmers regard leaves as utterly worth- 
less for purposes of fertilization. A moment’s can- 
did reflection, however, would convince them, we 
think, of the fallacy of this opinion. How, if 
leaves are not endued with alimentary powers, do 
our forests retain their health and vigor for so.long 
a timet or, in other words, why do our wood- 
lands upon which we bestow no care whatever, 
continue to grow and flourish in increasing vigor, 
while arable soils, from which the crops produced 
by manuring and cultivation are annually re- 
moved, ‘*run out,’’ and in time fail to remuner- 
ate the husbandman for the labor and expense of 
, ‘carrying them on?” Is it not because the ali- 
mentary matter returned to the soil in the foliage 
is adequate to the demand made upon the resour- 
ces of the soil by the crop? 

The leaf is not merely a vegetable substance.— 
It contains mineral matters, which are essential to 
the health of all plants; and these being deriva- 
ble only from the earth, are returned to it, in part, 
by the decay of the foliage which rots upon the 
soil. Let us, for the sake of more fully illustrat- 
ing the subject, present an analysis of the leaves 
of a well-known tree—the Early Harvest Apple— 
the foliage of which was collected Sept. 30th—the 
tree bearing fruit. 











GIO occ cc ccc ccc cccccccccccgeccsccssocesccccsoes 5.775 
Earthy Phosphates. 
Phosphate of peroxide of iron.......-...-.- 4.875 
Phosphate of lime..........ccceecececceees 1.416 
Phosphate of magnesia........+....ee+000+ trace. 
Bins occvcshdedecceccescccsccescces coocke ISS 
EE IEE vrale-cc 0.9ne cine govesdncseseos 5.359 
16.775 
DADs occ ieci owes voces ccccccscogcedicccccsccosccss 36.398 
BIB nob bwidindivgccncccccssdgdoncecceseccteoes 0.075 
Pecidens obvecess codscopesc costecces ceesceseos 13.179 
GSS ssh vebayoscbecccccccccodvcetpecicdeccoses 11.616 
Chloride of sodium.........ccccccccccccccscccccces 0.060 
nn ncancccenchercsenesveseseqed 0.137 
COBCRNIS BNE oe ce ccccccccccicccccctivecvccccioce 15 200 
QUPOMIS MIAREEES 0 0c ocdc ccc cccdeccoccctccccssesoocse 2.850 
101.065 
Proportions. 
PUR inird turd ye eeeceatinesasebach paentnn 54.341 
OE. cathhbetie cede de db Arcee cece eeeeees 45.659 
Pn aaeseccccetseorescescestccccoacetoeses 4.194 
Calemiated Ary... oc cvcsvecccsccccccctecces 9.163 


The leaf, when analyzed in a mature state, is 
found to contain a much larger quantity of miner- 
al matter than it affords when young, or newly 
formed. This is accounted for by the well-known 
physiological fact that the food of all vegetables— 
trees not excepted—is taken up in a state of solu- 
tion. 
exposed by zerifaction to the action of atmospheric 
phenomena, and its aqueous parts evaporated, or 
given off, but not the substances which it held in solu- 
tion. These are in part disseminated through the 
entire system, a certaim amount remaining in the 
vascular structure of the leaf itself. These, it has 
also been ascertained, contain a larger proportion 
of mineral matter than the wood of the trunk.— 
The dried leaves of the elm—( Ul/mus Americana)— 


This food passes to the leaves, where it is 


or mineral matter,) while the more perfectly ligni- 
fied substance, or perfect wood, contains only two 
per cent.; those of the willow, more than eight 
per cent., while the wood has only 0.45; those of 
the beech, 6.69, the wood only 0.35; those of the 
European oak, 4.06, the wood only 0.21; those of 
the pitch pine, 3.14; the wood only 0.24 per cent. 
A late American writer, in an article illustrating 
the value of leaves as a manurial agent, says :— 
‘It is very plain from these facts, that, in for- 
ests, the mineral ingredients of the soil perform a 
sort of circulation ; entering the root, they are de- 
posited in the leaf; then, with it, fall to the earth, 
and by its decay they are restored to the soil, again 
to travel their circuit. Forest soils, therefore, in- 
stead of being impoverished by the growth of 
trees, receive back annually the greatest propor- 
tion of those mineral elements necessary to the 
tree, and besides, much organized matter received 
into the plant from the atmosphere; soils, there- 
fore, are gaining instead of losing. If owners of 
arks or groves, for neatness’ sake, or to obtain 
eaves for other purposes, gather the annual har- 
vest of leaves, they will, in time, take away great 
quantities of mineral matter, by which the soil ul- 
timately will be impoverished, unless it is restored 
by manures.”’ 

Whenever leaves can be obtained in sufficient 
quantities, the farmer has within his reach the 
most ample resources for sustaining and increas- 
ing, ad libitum, the productive energy of the soil 
he cultivates. By accumulating them in autumn, 
depositing them in yards and other enclosures 
where they will be in a situation to become im- 
pregnated with the liquid voidings of his animals, 
and thus predisposed to ferment and decompose 
more rapidly when applied to his lands, he will 
secure an adjuvant, the beneficial and powerful ef- 
fects of which will be obvious for years, both upon 
his soil and the crops it is required successively to 
sustain and perfect. 





For the ieee England Farmer. 
ASPECT OF THE OROPS. 


It is your province to catch the manners living 
as they rise. If by glancing the eye at the pro- 
ducts of the season, you can lay the foundation for 
comparing one -season with another, you will doa 
oat service, for all coming time. 

Never have I witnessed apples so abundant as 
they now are, especially the Baldwin. Almost 
every tree is loaded to its fullest capacity. On 
many trees, the apples are so numerous, that they 
are of diminutive size, and of course of inferior 
quality. An early removal of one-half, would 
have left the remainder better than the whole.— 
Other varieties of fruit, such as the Greening, 
Danvers Winter Sweet, &c., bear abundantly, but 
not so full as the Baldwin. 

Pears are very abundant, and of fine quality.— 
We have heard it said, that the Bartlett pear was 
failing ;—but we do not remember to have seen 
them handsomer than the present season—where 
the trees were not overloaded. 

The crop of Corn promises to be very good, and 





contain more than eleven per cent. of ashes, (earthy 


is in fair way to ripen well. We have seen one 
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field, where the hills were on an average 31-2 feet 
apart each way—giving 12 square feet of land to a 
hill—where the yield would be 6 ears to a hill, of 
the largest eight rowed corn—ears averaging one 
toot in length, well filled out ; this gives one ear to 
each two feet of land. We have made no experi- 
ment to determine the exact product—but think it 
will compare well with the best Plymouth corn— 
which we have never believed, under fair manage- 
ment, exceeded one hundred bushels to the acre. 
Sixty bushels to the acre isa good crop ; more fields 
fall short of, than overrun this amount. Eyen 
this, when viewed in all its bearings, makes the 
corn crop one of the best our farmers can raise. 

Potatoes are much tainted. The yield is mod- 
erate, and many of those grown soon decay. We 
have seen very few specimens of the genuine rot ; 
the crop, as a whole, is moderate. 

English Hay, although it was estimated to fall 
short twenty-five per cent. in weight of an aver- 
age crop—still where the quality of the hay is con- 
sidered—and the present promise of a second 
crop, we think there is no reason to fear any con- 
siderable deficiency. On Mr. J. How’s farm, in 
Methuen, we saw, last week, ten acres together, 
where the second crop will be very little short of 
a ton toanacre. Mr. How’s pastures, by means 
of about two bushels of plaster applied in the 
Spring to the acre, appear as green and flourish- 
ing as they did in June. If any one wishes to 
witness farming carried on in a manner that will 
pay, let them call on Mr. How. Few men move 
in their labors with less ostentation, ur more in- 
telligence. Everything about his grounds shows 
indications of good sense. P. 

Sept. 25, 1852. ® 





Remarxs.—We thank friend ‘*P.’’ for placing in 
our hands what he suggests, that it is our ‘“‘pro- 
vince to do.’’ It is also his to do the same, and 
well has he done it, many times. We can assure 
him, that with a heart entirely devoted to the 
cause in which we are engaged, we often have 
strong realizations of our deficiencies; the very 
magnitude of the labor before us sometimes be- 
comes oppressive,—and were it not that we find 
other willing hearts and hands, in the frequent 
favors of friends, the labor would be still more on- 
erous and discouraging. 





COUNTY CATTLE SHOWS. 

These take place in such rapid succession, or, in 
some instances, two or more on the same day, that 
we find it difficult to find time or space to give them 
that attention we should be glad to. But we 
shall give the leading events of them all as fast as 
possible. 

WORCESTER COUNTY SHOW, 

Worcester County did itself no little credit last 
week, by its Agricultural Exhibition. The work- 
ing oxen, milch cows, and neat stock generally, 
were of superior quality, and prove that the intel- 
ligent farmers in that section of the State have 
taken much. pains to introduce the best breeds. 
The Ayrshires and Durhams were numerous. Of 
Devons, but few were presented, and we have of- 








ten seen finer specimens of that breed than any 
which were on exhibition. The display of swine 
was not remarkably good. In that article, the 
counties bordering on Boston hold a decided pre- 
eminence. , 

The Horticultural Exhibition was very fine. The 
pears and apples would make any man’s “mouth 
water.’’ Gov. Lincoln presented several speci- 
mens of apples, which would do honor, to any gar- 
den or table. We noticed -several mammoth 
squashes, any one of which would apparently serve 
a family for the winter. 

The address, at the dinner, by Prof. Mapes, was 
admirable for its simplicity and practical character. 
Every farmer, of whatever degree of ‘book learn- 
ing”’ could easily understand him, and we have:no 
doubt, that many of his excellent suggestions will 
be reduced to practice next year by the agricultur- 
ists of that county. The occasion drew together 
an immense assemblage of the farmers and their 
families from all parts of the county, and their 
intelligent, hale and healthy appearance showed 
that the ‘‘heart of the commonwealth”’ isin a sound 
condition. The perfect order and decorum which 
prevailed, both the last and present years, speaks 
well for the moral habits of the people. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BROOM CORN, (SORGUM SACOHARA- 


Though the cultivation of this crop is very lim- 
ited, I ive thought some suggestions relative: to 
its culture and productiveness might be accepta- 
ble to the readers of the Farmer. 

Till about the year 1830, the cultivation of 
broom corn was confined almost exclusively to the 
Connecticut river valley. It ye 
thence to the valley of the Mohawk and to New 
Jersey. And now it is produced, in great abun- 
dance in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Illinois; 
also in Pennsylvania and to some extent in Mary- 
land. In New England, however, it is still con- 
fined to the banks of the Connecticut, compara- 
tively, to a very small territory. Northampton, 
Hatfield, Whately, Deerfield,Northfield, M $ 
Sunderland, Amherst, Hadley and South 
produce, probably, four-fifths of all that is 
in New England. 

Two causes have conspired to produce this re- 
sult. 1. The plant requires a peculiar soil and 
will flourish in no other. 2. Its cultivation and 
manufacture demand a regular Rarer eo 
Rich alluvial, with sand liberally interspersed, 
seems best adapted to its growth. It requires 
long season, and is an uncertain crop north of the 
north line of Massachusetts. In its culture there 
is nothing really difficult. Butit requires a course 
of treatment so different from that Looted upon 
Indian corn, that no one will succeed in raising it, 
without first learning the trade. 

The ground should be as for Indian 
corn. Nothing more is needed. Let me not be 
misunderstood. For Indian corn, the ground should 
be so prepared, as to ensure, in a Teer season, 
fifty bushels, at least, per acre. But far more 
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acres, in New England, produce less than fifty, | wise in the furrow, and su tly to cut the 
than t'.:, or more. Now ground that will not brush and spread upon the stalks. The object of 
yield that »mount is not in a condition to be this is to put the stalks in a condition the more 
planted with broom corn. To give the brush the easily to be covered. If buried, while green, they 
requisite length and firmness, there must be will be decomposed in the following season. 
strength in the soil. Most cultivators manure in| 2. Tabling, as it is called, that is, breaking the 
the hill, and, till very recently, no one thought of stalks of one row across another, 80 as to form a 
raising broom corn in any other way. The plant, kind of table, upon which the brush is spread to 
in the early stages of its existence, is very frailand dry. This is the most convenient mode of har- 
of slow growth. It has been thought that the vesting, if no regard is had to the disposal of the 
warming and invigorating influence of manure, in stalks. The stalks in the latter case, are cut the 
immediate contact with the radix, is indispensa-| following spring, thrown into heaps and burnt. 
ble to the development of the plants. The roots, These stalks and leaves are worthless as fodder, 
unlike those of. fndian corn, cluster together in|and, if permitted to become dry are nearly as in- 
form of a distaff or seem to draw nourishment but) destructible, by atmospheric agents, as walnut 
from a limited space. Hence the inference, that|hoop-poles. R. B. H. 











manure, to be serviceable, must be placed directly 
underneath the plant. I think it bad economy to 
manure in the hill for any crop. I would never 
manure for the crop directly, but for the sci. I 
see this as a ruinous practice. The lawyer 
o entirely flays his client to-day, wil! be with- 
out a client to-morrow. The farmer, who culti- 
vates with special reference to immediate results, 
will ere long fill his barns with emptiness. The 
best fields of broom corn I have seen, this season, 
were prepared and plantgd in the po | I have in- 
dicated. The manure was spread and plowed in, 
and the seed planted with a corn planter. This 
is highly important, as there may be saved there- 
ea least one-third of the expense of cultivation. 
e old mode of furrowing, dropping the manure 
from a hod or planting by hand is tedious and ex- 
nsive. Now for the process. The land should 
carefully prepared and reduced to a fine tilth. 
If ashes, plaster or guano are to be applied, let 
them be sown broadcast, and covered by harrow- 
ing. In selecting seed, regard must be had to the 
nature and condition of the soils. There are three 
well-known varieties,—differing only in the size of 
the stalk and the length of the brush. If the soil 
is in a high state of cultivation or in a position not 
e to early frosts, the largest variety ma 
be used. If, on the contrary, it is poor, the small- 
est variety should be selected. Except in these 
extremes, the medium size should be preferred.— 
The rows should be three feet apart,—the hills in 
the rows two feet, and the number of stalks not 
less than seven, nor more thanten. In planting, 
the number of kernels deposited should be at least 
twice as great as the number of stalks to be per- 
mitted to stand. This is found necessary to pro- 
vide against loss from imperfect seeds and from 
insects. In the early stages of its growth, the 
plant is very frail, and requires to be handled with 
care. 
At the first hoeing, which should be performed 
soon after the rows may be distinctly seen, the 
earth should be carefully removed from the stalks 
and fresh earth supplied and all the plants fer- 
mitted to remain. At the second, the pruning 
process should be performed. If more stalks are 
suffered to remain, than named above, the brush 
will be short and worthless. Should be hoed, at 
least, four times. Like Indian corn, it should, I 
think, be hoed plain. Why not make hillocks 
about fruit and forest trees, proportionate to their 
size and height, as well as about the corn stalks? 
When the seed becomes hard, the harvesting 
may be commenced. Two modes are in use. 1. 
To cut the stalk near the ground, and lay it length- 


EULOGY ON MR. DOWNING. 

We have risen from the perusal of this eulogy 
with mingled feelings of pleasure and pain ; pained 
at the horrible manner in which such a man lost 
his life, and pleased that so judicious a choice has 
been made of his eulogist ; pleased that the writer 
paints in vivid colors the life of the man himself, 
seizing upon its incidents with wonderful freshness 
and force, and placing him again before us in per- 
petual remembrance. Not as scattered through 
his writings, but in this condensed form, we see 
the objects of his life and labors in a thousand 
different and pleasant forms all over the land; 
an object and labors that ‘‘ conferred inestima- 
ble benefits on rural life; that elevated and im- 
proved every branch of its economy, and gave an 
ample affluence, and a more luxurious value to the 
bounties of nature ; that imparted variety to abun- 
dance, added elegance to comfort, and threw a new 
and magic charm over country enjoyment, by re- 
fining its occupations into grace, and softening its 
aspect into beauty.”’ 

While reading, we intended to select extracts for 
our own pages, but could not doit. There is no 
broken link in the chain of events related ; no turn- 
ing aside for collateral and minor points, but an 
unostentatious narration of that beautiful life so 
full of manly energy and usefulness. Beautifully 
and eloquently has the writer performed his task, 
catching the lovely spirit of his subject, and em- 
ploying with felicity the images and expressions 
suggested by the eloquence of country life. 

The eulogy, then, is admirable, because it is 
life-like—a descriptive likeness of the man—and 
when this task was done, the eulogy was done. It 
is a model in this respect. 

Mr. Downinc was a member of the American 
Pomological Congress, and this body selected the 
Hon. Marsnautt P. Witper, of this State, to pro- 
nounce the eulogy at its recent biennial session, 
at Philadelphia. As we have said, we cannot 
make extracts—there is nothing to be omitted, or 
added, and we shall publish it entire, which we are 
confident will meet the approbation of our read- 
ers, as we shall then have it in our monthly in a 





form to be preservede 
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For the New England Farmer. 
RURAL ART AND TASTE. 


T have this day read the eulogy of Hon. M. P. 
Wriper, on Mr. A. J. Downinc, whose melan- 
- Choly fate we all know. [I have also noticed to- 

day in the New York Christian Inquirer the fol- 
lowing short but beautiful tribute to his memory. 

‘One there perished in whom the nation mourns 
a benefactor; whose life was a mission of beauty 
to his countrymen; a hero of that pacific order 
and white-handed chivalry, whose enterprise is 
to create and not to destroy. The sweet influences 
of his tasteful combinations have awakened a new 
spirit in our people, and are giving a new aspect 
to our landscape. On many a green slope, by the 
winding river’s bank, in the forest glade, on the 
breezy upland, he has left aerate of himself} 
which shall speak to the generation following of 
his healthy aspirations and his honored name.” 

From looking at his character, and considerin 
what great improvements in our rural taste an 
architecture have been the result of his persever- 
ing genius and love of rural life, and all its highest 
and holiest accompaniaments;—I am deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of his,great loss. Although 
he stood high, as a gentleman of elegant taste, yet 
we trust, the very spirit he awakened, will soon 
bring up others who will make his place good. I 
have been reading an English work just published 
by Jonny Cuapuan, London. Its author is, Joun 
Lator, and its title “Money and Morals,’’ and I 
there find the following passage, descriptive of 
English landscape, and beautifully expressive of 
the real value of rural scenery. 

“Our survey of rural attractions is, in fact, an 
estimate of the most important part of the fixed 
capital of England. By far the greater part of 
the beauty which the poets and artists love, has 
been gradually produced by the efforts of innumer- 
able laborers. Generation after generation, they 
have silently passed on, leaving this monument be- 
hind. The oaks and elms rear their lofty foliage, 
the hedge rows bloom, the pastures in which the 
cattle are half hidden, spread out their rich .ex- 
panse, and the fields of golden grain are waving, 
where swamps and barren wastes alone were seen 
before the hand of man began to call forth the 
hidden riches of the soil. This is no dream of the 
fancy, no {magination of the poets. Itis the plain 
statement of the statition. 

‘‘The distinguishing peculiarity in the aspect of 
the country is, however, the exuberance of its 
vegetation, and the rich luxuriant appearance of 
its lower and far more extensive portion. It owes 
this distinction partly to nature and partly to art. 
The humility and mildness of the climate, main- 
tain the fields in a constant state of verdure; in 
winter they are seldom covered with snow or 
blighted by long continued frosts, and in summer, 
they are rarely withered and parched by droughts. 

‘*In this respect, England is as superior to the fin- 
est countries of continental Hurope,—to Italy and 
Sicily, for example—as she is superior to them, 
and to every other country, in the amount of labor 
that has been expended in beautifying, improving 
and fertilizing her surface. It is no exaggeration 
to affirm, that thousands upon shonenate of mil- 
lions have been laid out in making England what 
she now is. In no other nation has the combina- 





tion of beauty with utility been so much regarded. 


Another peculiar feature in the physiognomy of 
England, is the number and eee of the 
seats of the nobility and gentry. These superb 
mansions, many of which are venerable from their 
antiquity, and all of which are surrounded with 
fine woods and grounds, give to the country ener 
pearance of age, security and wealth, that we should 
in vain look for any where else. The farm-houses 
and cottages have mostly also a substantial, com- 
fortable look; and evince that taste for rural beau- 
ty, neatness and cleanliness, that eminently dis- 
tinguish their occupiers.” 

Mr. Lator proposes an additional loan to Eng- 
lish agriculturists, by government. . He speaks of 
it as the true way to foster the depressed state of 
agriculture and as more important than the fur- 
ther extension of mines or work-shops. He says 
they have two things, capital and the field of ‘em- 
ployment, ‘‘but they stand apart, and whatever 
political economy may assume, the chasm between 
them is not one that private interest will bridge 
over. No, the capital, if left to itself, will go to 
bruise quartz rock in California, or — to con- 
struct railways in the Celestial Empire, rather 
than to drain cold clays on the banks of the 
Thames, or quicken the languor of the vale of Taun- 
ton ” 


An infusion into our great community of the 
taste which Mr. Downing possessed in such an 
eminent degree, and which he had done much to 
impress upon others before his premature death, 
together with the fostering hand of our government, 
although they cannot for generations to come give 
us the antique appearance of our good old mothe 
country, or give us that humidity of climate by 
which she is perpetually enrobed with living green, 
can, in a comparatively short period, make us the 
most productive, and perhaps, in the course of 
time, the most beautiful country on the face of 
the globe. Think of the vast expanse and 
richness of our Mississippi Valley. There-we have 
a substantial foundation, and by its cultivation 
and embellishment we may possess an. 
of agricultural wealth—a fixed capital of at- 
tractions,—which has never been equalled, and 
which, while it affords bread to all, will furnish, 
by its boundless expanse, and by the inspiration 
of its rich imagery, intellectual food and refresh- 
ment to the scholar and the poet, giving a majes- 
tic power to the production of the former, a 
calm and tranquil beauty to those of the latter, 
down to the latest generations of men. 

By the general diffusion of education, combined 
with rural taste and the democratic principle of 
distributing the wealth of our country, we may 
hope to mingle with our rural beauty a moral-gs- 
pect which shall far exceed that of any other coun- 
try in this or any other lhe aspect of ‘a 
HOME For ALL.”’ In England and many of the old 
countries at this time the condition of agricultural 
laborers, or a large portion of them, is truly 
able. They have had ‘‘no hope” (or but a faint 
one) ‘‘torise,’’ and ‘‘no fear to fall,’’ for they have 
been to the very lowest depths of poverty, igno- 
rance, destitution and wretchedness. A home for 
all, and all worthy of a home. This should be the 
aim of our institutions to effect, that it may be the 
burden of the song of our poets to celebrate. Thus 
may our moral and rural imagery bring up the He- 
mans of America to sing not only of the “‘stately 
homes,’’ but of the more homely abodes and the 
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rur4! ents of the less favored of our land, and to 
tell wit: truth as well as with song— 
“Tow beautiful they stand, 


4 mid their tall ancestral trees, 
U’er all the pleasant land.” 


Boston, September 25th, 1852. W. R. D. 





Rewarxs.—We thank our correspondent for this 
communication, and hope to hear from him again. 
He has touched upon pleasant things, and stated 
facts that ought to be well pondered. ‘‘A Home for 
all.”’ If that single idea were impressed upon our 
people as it ought to be, it would change the face 
of the country, and do more for suffering humanity, 
more towards elevating us in the scale of being, 
than all tariffs, corn-laws and free-trade principles 
that were ever suggested. Wesincerely believe that 
more suicides grow out of that anticipation—the 
want of a home—than from all other causes com- 
bined. Believing this, we were in favor of a home- 
stead exemption bill, and thank God that one step 
has been made towards securing a pittance at least, 
to the honest, but unfortunateamongus. When our 
social organization becomes sufficiently perfect to 
give a home éo all who deserve it, one-half of the 
crime and wretchedness of the land will cease. — 
Wealth or a competence at least, not only leads to 
honors and distinctions, but saves its possessor from 
a thousand temptations to which the poor are con- 
stantly exposed. We say, then, in the noble lan- 
guage of our correspondent, ‘‘the aim of our insti- 
tutions should be to MAKE a HOME FOR ALL WHO DE- 
SERVE Ir.”’ 





For the New England Farmer. 
RAISING AND SALE OF MILE. 


Mr. Eprror :—Knowing that the interest, honor, 
and success of the farmer is what you desire to 
promote, I ask your attention, and through you, 
that of the farmers generally, to the subject, that 
heads this article. 

The raising and sale of milk is an important 
business, requiring honesty, and promptness by 
all eoncerned, and all engaged in the business 
should be fairly compensated. 

While T hold that all should receive an adequate 
compensation for labor and capital invested, I con- 
tend that no exorbitant price should be paid upon 
an article of food so indispensable as is milk to ev- 
ery family, rich or poor; therefore, it should be af- 
forded to the consumer at the lowest possible rate, 
and pay the farmers for raising, and those engaged 
for distributing it. 

Does it pay a fair profit? that is the question. 

Tt is admitted by all that I have conversed with, 
that it does not; they say, there is nothing made 
by raising and selling milk for 2 1-8 cents per 
quart in summer, and 2 6-8 in winter, which is 
about the average for railroad milk; (those that 
sell to retailers get a trifle more.) Who is to blame 
for these low prices? Most certainly none but the 
farmers themselves, for if they consent to take 
meekly the price fixed by the purchaser, they 
must expect to sell without profit. 

A year ago, I wasa consumer of milk in Boston, 


find fault with the price I had to pay for it, and 
should not, if it had been’more, but I could not 
but think of the farmers who raised the milk, and 
received 2 1-8 cents per quart, cleansed the cans, 
and warranted the milk to keep sweet nntil it was _ 
sold, and received such disproportionate pay. Is 
it right that nearly 3-5ths of the price of the arti- 
cle should be consumed in its commerce. 

Let us take a case, say, six farmers, with a cap- 

ital of fifteen thousand dollars in lands, barns, and 
stock necessary to raise 245 qts. of milk, which is 
about an av retail route, and they receive for 
the milk $5,82 upon the average. Thus, the 
farmers get five dollars and eighty-two cents for 
capital invested, and the labor of at least five men 
to kee it a going, while the retailer, with a small 
capital, say three hundred dollars, and himself not 
more than half or two-thirds of his time employed, 
gets, after paying transportation, &c., five dollars 
and thirty-eight cents, within forty-four cents of 
what the six farmers get with all their capital and 
labor. I would not be understood as saying, that 
those engaged in its ecommerce get too much, but 
this much I do say, the milk raisers do not. 
What I desire is, that inasmuch as the 
hens have had a mevting, and as rumor hath 
it, have agreed to lay 10 more eggs for less than a 
cent a piece—so the cows, at their gatherings, 
which are now taking place, should agree to give 
no more milk at present prices, and then the thing 
would be changed, from a non-paying to a paying 
one. And I would suggest, that a convention of 
milk raisers and farmers interested in the subject, 
be held, and the matter discussed. Will some of 
the milk raisers communicate through the columns 
of the N. E. Farmer their views upon the subject. 
Concord, Sept., 1852. H. 





Remarks.—We ‘‘make’’ milk for the market and 
sell at about the prices mentioned above, but think 
them too low, particularly at the present high 
prices of all kinds of feed. Whether those who 
collect and sell milk to the retailers receive an un- 
due share of profits or not, we do not know, be- 
cause we have made no investigation of the matter ; 
nor do we know how much the retailer gets as his 
share of the profits. But this is plain—seventeen 
cents for eight quarts of good rich milk is a very 
low price. To keep sweet cans, milk and put up 
that amount, costs no small part of the sum re- 
ceived. Farm products, generally, we admit, are 
high, and we wonder how the mechanic, after the 
time lost in sickness, and other ways, can manage 
to support a family with the present rates of 
wages. Our sympathies are certainly with them, 
and it may be that we get prices high enough as 
an average on all we sell. 





Mroptesex Acricvirural Socrery.—The officers 
of this society elected at the Annual Meeting in 
Concord, on the 6th inst., are as follows :—for 

President, E. R. Hoar, Concord. 


. ; O. M. Wureptz, Lowell. 
Vine Presidents, § J.S. Wernerssr, Marlboro’. 


Secretary, Sivon Brown, Concord. 





and paid 5 cents per quart for it. Now I do not 





Treasurer, Joun 8. Keyes, Concord. 
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MORRILL’S PATENT DITCHING MA- 
CHINE. 

This engraving is a perspective view of a ma- 
chine for digging ditches, invented by JonaTHan 
W. Morr, of Hampton Falls, N. H., who has 
taken measures to secure a patent for it. 

A A are the wheels; B is the axle of the same, 
across which the beam lever, C, is secured. The 
cutters for ditching are placed and secured in this 
lever. DDD are the cutters for cutting the sides 
and front edge of the sods. These cutters are 
united together and are braced and supported by 
the stirrup brace, E, which has a vertical bar, F, 
secured to the front edge, and passes up through 
the slot, G, in the lever, C. This bar, F, has a 
slot, LI, cut in its upper end, with a pin, I, passing 
through it to make it fast to the lever. As the 
cutters are raised and lowered, the slot in the bar 
F admits of the lever, C, being depressed and 
raised. J is a spade, cutter, or scooper, it has a 
bent handle, K L, which turns on a fulcrum pin, 
a, which passes through the bar, F. The part, L, 
is secured to a link, M, which passes up through 
a mortice, N, in the beam, and it is loosely secured 
in the same by a pin, c, which it allows to move 
back and forth, as the cutters, D D D, and spade 
J, are depressed or elevated; O P are thin plates 
of metal for guiding the sod as it is raised up, and 
for throwing it out at the side of the ditch. The 
plate, P, is but to incline the sod to the one side. 

Two men take their position at the handle of the 
lever, facing the wheels. They press down the 
lever, which causes the spade to fly out, at the 
same time cutting the sod on three sides, then, 
raising the lever, (without changing their hold) 
forces the spade in, cutting the sod off at the bot- 


The machine being now at the surface, is brought 
forward seven inches, when the same operation is 
repeated, one sod pressing out the other, throwing 
them upon the side of the ditch.. Or the lever can 
be extended beyond the wheels, a man working at 
each end. * 

It will cut a ditch, one, two or three feet in 
depth, and seven inches wide. 

A ditch can be cut fourteen or twenty-one inch- 
es wide, by going over the ground twice or three 
times. 

It is comparatively easy work for two men. It 
is fitted to the large wheels of a single horse wag- 
on. 





It may be used to good advantage without the 
lever and wheels, by having attached to it a piece 
of wood two feet long, with handles as represented 
in the small cut. It cuts a ditch smooth on the 
sides and bottom. 


Address Jonaruan W. Morritt, Hampton Falls, 





tom. 


N. H. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


RENSSALAER COUNTY AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 


We left Berkshire in the morning train of the 


Western railroad, Sept. 21, for the express p 


of attending the annual exhibition and fair of this 
Society, held at Lansingburg Sept. 21, 22 and 
23, and after a speedy passage of an hour and 
minutes, through a section of country as beau- 
and fertile as man need desire, yet suffering 
in common with other sections from the protract- 
ed and severe drought of the present season, we 


sta 





at present, we believe, has more students than at 
any previous term, while the further demands for 
admittance are so pressing, that it is in contem- 
plation further to enlarge the buildings the com- 
ing year. The elder Mrs. Willard resigned the 
charge of the institution to her son, John H. Wil- 
lard, under whose care, together with that of his 
opr ished lady, it megs. 8, — 80 ya 
of public patronage. emy and the 
Renealaar Indtitute are located in the oe part 
of the city, and are both in successful operation. 
But it is to her free schools that Troy justly 
turns her eyes with pride, as to the seminaries 


reached East Albany, which, from the great cen-|from which both her sons and daughters are to 
tralization of railways is destined to become a|come forth shining jewels in bright and long ar- 
place of great importance in the future business|ray—to swell the tide of the moral and intellectu- 
Operations of the surrounding country. At the|al prosperity, and give her the eminence to which 


present time, there is a continuous concert of 
whizzing steam and screaming whistles almost con- 
stantly arriving and departing. From this point, 
ork, 
over the Hudson river railroad, and as many re- 
turning, each of which has a liberal compliment 
of passengers. Then, there are four arrivals of 
passenger trains daily from Boston and as many 
departures,—an hourly train between Albany and 
Troy, which almost connects the two growing 
cities in fact, as it is fast closing in business trans- 


there are six passenger trains daily for New 


actions. 


We were met at East Albany by the Troy train 
with the steam up, ready to take us to our desti- 
An agreeable ride of some ten minutes 
brought us up before the Troy House, whose world- 
wide reputition for affording its guests with all 
of food, comfort and quiet that reasonable beings 

quire, stands too fair to need 
ef sojourners, fresh from scenes 
of rural life, and soon to hasten to them again.— 
If any lack information on this point, however, let 
them, the first time they pass that way, call on 
friend Colman, and they will realize so much from 
his kind and gentlemanly attentions, that they 
will see at once that our power of description is 
incompetent to shadow forth the praises of his 


nation. 


have any right to re 
a notice from us, bri 


establishment. 
Troy is a beautiful city, 


136 miles north of New York. River (the 


by substantial and extensive ware-houses. 


1, 2—up to we don’t know what number. 
of the city ‘‘was not yet.” 


gles,—thus giving the city a regular and 


plied. 


The city has numerous intellectual facilities.— 
The Troy Female Seminary, founded by, Mrs. Em- 
ma Willard, has long been in successful xt 

oc- 


tion. The spacious buildings with the par 


cupy a square between Congress and Ferry Streets 
—also extending from First to Second Streets. Al- 
though other seminaries of similar character have 
sprung up by hosts all over the land,—yet this pi- 
oneer still meets with increasing prosperity, and 


; uietly nestled in the 
hills by the upper waters of the Hudson, being 
rin- 
cipal business) Street extends along the banks of 
the Hudson for a mile and a half, and is walled in 
Pass- 
ing back from this street, its collaterals number 
In as- 
cending Mount Ida, on the east, we saw 8 Street, 
and looking eastward from it, saw that ‘‘the end’’ 
Congress Street is the 
main inlet from the east, and like its parallels, 
crosses those running north and south at right an- 
auti- 
ful appearance, which is enriched by the long rows 
of shade trees, with which they are liberally sup- 


she may nobly aspire. Here, the children of the 
rich and the poor congregate and drink in knowl- 
edge from the same pure and unsealed fountains— 
and here all the sciences are taught, which ane 
Fe neg prepare the recipient for the practi 
duties of life. . . 

We have understood, that to become a teacher 
in Troy, the applicant has avery safe and salutary 
ordeal to pass. The Board’ of Education has a 
committee. It isa custom with them, to notify 
teachers of the time and place of examining these 
candidates, and the work is put into their hands, 
After the examination by the teachers, if the com- 
mittee consider these candidates fitted for teach- 
ing, they certificate them ; if not, they pass on of 
course and lay their fortunes somewhere else. 

This way of proceeding we consider good, on 
several accounts. First, a committee may be in 
every other way qualified for their position and un- 
fit, either from never having known or having for- 
gotten, much in the branches for examination. A 

rson should be every day familiar with these 
occas in order to draw from others their knowl- 
edge of them. It must also keep pace with the 
improvements in the sciences taught, else he will 
hardly know where to find them. Few men en- 
gaged in other professions can be expected to do 
this,while it is the teacher’s peculiar province. Of 
course, he should know best of any one what a 
teacher should know, and how great a faculty he 
has to communicate it. 

Again, an ambitious teacher is and will be anx- 
ious for the honor and advancement of his profes- 
sion. It is of no repute to his, more than any 
other profession, to have an ignorant, lazy, ungra- 
cious scamp in his fraternity. But he will have a 
high standard, and take a broad and comprehensive 
view of things, and wish to have his co-workers 
men of strength, to labor at the oar with him. Of 
course, if incompetency exists, it will be shown to 
the honor of the craft and benefit of the rising 
np ; how far the plan pursued in Troy has 

en adopted in other places we know not, yet we 
think it a good one, and worthy of trial every- 
where. 

From almost every point in Troy, if you look 
towards Mount Ida, you will notice ‘‘the beautiful 
cottage on the hill’ —‘‘ Warren’s Cottage.’’ The 
grounds around this establishment made _pictur- 
esque by nature are laid out in a romantic style of 
beauty. As you walk over them you have the 
whole city like amap under your eye—the Hudson 
cheering you with its silvery countenance, Lansing- 
burgh,with its glittering spires and pleasant homes 
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away at the right—and Albany, with its towers 
and domes and busy thousands on the left. One 
of the most beautiful gardens in the vicinity are 
found here, also an extensive nursery of fruit trees 
of the choicest varieties, which we cannot fail to 
recommend to those in want of such articles. 


At seven o’clock on Wednesday morning we 
took the cars which run in hourly acoommodation 
trains ‘‘for the fair.’’. The Society has recently 
purchased a lot of ample dimensions with spacious 
and convenient buildings thereon,in close proxim- 
ity to the railroad for these exhibitions. The lot 
is without the village, on the east, the surface on 
the west half of the lot and around the buildings 
is level and beautiful, while east of them it rises 
in a gentle acclivity in-just such a gradation as to 
enable everything upon it to show off to the best 
advantage, Here the beautiful stock of Renssalaer, 
numbering hundreds, was arranged for the glorious 
exhibition. The show of hosel animals was fine, 
the horses first rate, sheep and swine good; the 
exhibition of poultry was very large and varied, 
and if the exultations of Mons. Chanticleer were 
equal the crowing, the triumph of five hundred 
roosters must have been complete. 

In domestic manufactures, Renssalaer may well 
challenge competition with any county. To enu- 
merate a tithe of articles presented at this fair 
would require too much space; a very few things 
which must, by their peculiar merit, present -them- 
selves to public notice, must be glanced at, at this 
time. We name first the Tron fence of Mr. Coon, 
of Troy. This was exhibited in every variety, from 
a plain wire fence to the most fanciful and ex- 
pensive. Although we have from the commence- 
ment supposed that wire fences must eventuall 
take among farmers, especially for road fences (if 
the farmer must be tormented with these ill-look- 
ing, expensive nuisances) on account of the little 
land they occupy, and their permitting the snow 
to pass off without drifting —Mr. Coon’s fence 
meets our fancy completely, and if we recollect 
right, we were informed it would be afforded for 
$1,50 a rod, ready for setting—by which we mean, 
with the wires fitted to the iron posts. When the 
merits of this fence are known, there is no doubt 
in our own mind but the demand for it will be un- 
limited. 

Hlickock’s patent cider mill, to operate by hand 
power, must be a very convenient article for more 
uses than one; it will make a first rate cheese 
press—can be converted by a small change of fix- 
ture into a root cutting machine, and how much 
more we do not know ; a mouse trap, so arranged 
that each mouse it caught retired into a private 
parlor, always taking care to set the trap to catch 
his successor, attracted much attention. 

The exhibition of fruits, flowers and vegetables 
exceeded that of any county exhibition we ever 
attended. It was a luxury to walk through those 
ample halls and inhale the fragrance of the grape, 
the peach, the apple and the pear, all combined 
and redolent with the odor of maturity. It was a 
rich and rare feast to the eye as well as the smell 
to enter the court of Flera and see so rich an ar- 
ray of her offerings thrown around in holiday 

ress. 


We have formerly attended several of the fairs 
of this Society, consequently we feel that we have 
the means within ourselves of judging of its pro- 
gress, which we hesitate not to say, is more than 





commensurate to our expectations. In their ex- 
hibitions the society now stands first of any count 
society within our knowledge. With the intelli- 
gence and perseverance of its members, we have no 
oubt but it will long retain its position. 
Yours truly, W. Bacon. 
Richmond, Sept. 27, 1852. 





DEATH OF JOHN W. LINCOLN. 


‘*Death’s shafts fly thick.’’ One after another, 
in rapid succession, the good, the honored and use- 
ful are éalled from our midst ; Downina, Norton 
and Lixcotn have been suddenly transferred from 
the fields they so faithfully cultivated here, to oth- 
ers, all yet unknown to us, but to which we also 
are rapidly hastening. Of Mr. Downing we have fre- 
quently spoken. Mr. Norton died at the early 
age of 30, after having conferred most signal ser- 
vice upon his country, and acquiring a reputation 
more enduring than monuments of brass or stone. 
For many years he was professor of chemistry as 
applied to agriculture, and the phenomena of veg- 
etable and animal life, in Yale College, at New 
Haven. He had spent two or three years abroad, 
studying under eminent professors, and had in ev- 
ery way qualified himself to be exceedingly useful 
in that department of science which he had chosen. 

Col. Lixconw was a man to be remembered ; his 
manners were simple and unassuming and his 
heart kiadling with kindly feelings for all. He 


Y| was often entrusted with stations of honor and re- 


sponsibility, and proved himself faithful in all. 
Thorough in his operations upon the soil and in 
his experiments with stock or implements, he en- 
couraged those who were seeking improvements, 
and wasa trusty teacher to point the way. He could 
work in any harness with the same docile, quiet, 
but persevering spirit. The pomp of life had no 
power over his well-balanced mind. He added 
dignity to labor, beautified what he touched, and 
left an example worthy of all to follow. 

While we cannot but pause and wonder at the 
inscrutable decrees of Infinite wisdom in remoying 
these lights of the world from our midst, some of 
them so young, and all so pure and good, and 
shedding blessings upon the race, let us copy their 
virtues @nd press on in zeal to fill the posts they 
so admirably adorned. 





Oricin or Wueat.—A most curious and able 
dissertation upon the origin of wheat completel 
justifies the views we have held; for although it 
does not show that oats change into rye, as many 
believe, and offers no support to some other spec- 
ulations of the same kind, nevertheless it demon- 
strates, beyond all further question, that wheat is 
itself a transmutation of a kind of wild grass. M. 
Esprit Fabre, of Agde, well known to bontanists 
as an acute observer and patient experimentalist, 
has made the discovery, which has been intro- 
duced to public notice by professor Dunal, of Mont~ 
pelier.— Gardner’s (Eng.) Chronicle. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
BIRDS---WILD GOOSHBERRY. 


Frrenp Brown :—I ama constant reader of your 
paper, and always have been. I would that I 
could find time to write in it occasionally. 

I recollect reading your article on swallows, in 
which you mentioned their disappearance in the 
early part of August. That article induced me to 
observe more carefully the habits of the swallow 
tribe. On the 17th of August I made a pedestri- 
an trip to Kearsarge Mountain, and remarked sev- 
eral times that the barn swallows, (Hirunda rus- 
tica) were still performing their gyrating flight 
around the farm houses along the road. I think 
they did not disappear from this region until the 
last of the month. And now let me ask some of 
your ornithologists the difference between the barn 
and chimney swallow. I find there is a notion 
pretty general that there is a difference, but I 
doubt it. (a.) 

The Sandbank swallow, (H. ara which is 
really of the Martin tribe, and is called ‘*Sand 
Martin,”’ by the English, did not leave us till sev- 
eral days after the barn swallow. I observed 
them as late as the first of September, flying round 
over the intervale of the Merrimac, on the bank of 
which, nearly opposite, they every year breed in 
great numbers. They are not “swallow-tailed,”’ 
and are easily distinguished from real swallows by 
their markings. Foster says they leave England 
about the first of October, which season, owing 
to the difference of climate, corresponds exactly to 
the first of our September. 

I hope your correspondents, in different parts 
of New England, will observe the habits of this in- 
teresting class of birds the coming year. I shall 
certainly do my part towards bringing their hab- 
its into true knowledge, as I have a pretty good 
5 phcess (4.) 

: spoke of going up to Kearsarge Mountain, last 

August. Permit me to mention that I there dis- 
covered a fruit which I think might be cultivated 
in our gardens. It is a species of the gooseberry— 
the leaves being the same, the bushes smaller, 
the last fact owing, probably, to the height at which 
they grow on the mountain. The fruit is like the 
gooseberry in size, though entirely thornless, and 
is of a bright, currant-colored hue. Now, please 
tell me, whether this fruit is known to you, or 
whether it has ever been domesticated in our New 
England gardens. (c.) 

Yours truly, C. L. Wueter. 

Concord, Sept. 25, 1852. 


Remarxs.—(a.) Nurrat gives the specifiecharac- 
ter of the barn swallow as follows :—Above, and on 
the breast, steel-blue ; front and beneath chestnut 
brown, paler on the belly; tail forked, with a 
white spot on the lateral feathers, the outer ones 
narrow and long. And the specific character of 
the chimney swallow, as sooty-brown; chin and 
line over the eye dull whitish; wings extending 
far beyond the tail. 

The barn swallow is 7 inches long and 13 across 
the wings, while the chimney swallow is only 44 
long and 12 across the wings. The tail of the barn 
swallow is forked and extends considerably beyond 
the closed wings, while the wings of the chimney 


swallow extend 14 inches beyond the tail, which 
is rounded. The barn swallow flies with extreme 
agility and ease, skimming along the ground or 
the surface of the stream with inconceivable veloc- 
ity, while the chimney swallow flies comparative- 
ly heavily, with a kind of jerk, the body being cant- 
ed up on one side. There are also other distin- 
guishing marks. 

(6.) It is not our intention to make ‘‘a hobby”’ 
of any particular subject in these columns ; but so 
far as birds, insects and animals are concerned, 
they all belong to the farm—they people the home- 
stead ; and always will, and are worthy of careful 
observation. Though living in their midst, and 
calling upon them for their aid, or opposing their 
destructive habits, we are strangers to them in 
many particulars still. To the young, this study 
will have an important influence upon the charac- 
ter through life. 

(c.) There is a gooseberry growing wild in the 
woods, common, we think, all over New England, 
but it has thorns, and we have never known it 
transplanted in gardens. Domesticate it. It may 
prove a hardy and valuable variety. 

We are not sure that the writer intended his 
letter tor publication ; but wishing to place his ob- 
servations on record, we have taken the liberty to 
print. 





SCYTHES. 

While at Lebanon last week, we looked in at the 
Scythe Factory of Messrs. Perkins, Musser,-Cot- 
sy, & Co., and saw the whole process of making, 
from the rough bar of iron and steel to the beauti- 
fully polished implement. Each scythe passes 
through the hands of some ten or fifteen persons 
before it gets the finishing touch. Nearly every 
part of the work is done by machinery ; the forg- 
ing by trip hammers, the plain bar at first being 
passed through differently shaped dies until the 
groove is made along the back and the scythe re- 
ceives its peculiar form. The heel is also turned 
by machinery at a single turn of the segment of a 
wheel. When finished they are bound up in doz- 
ens in ropes of straw—the making of the ropes 
and winding them around the scythes being also 
done by machinery. 

One of the firm of this enterprising company we 
have known for years as a man of energy and 
progress. Their scythes stand well in the market, 
and we wish them large sales and handsome 
profits. 





Sparking Catawsa.—Through the politeness 
of Mr. Sauvgn S. Prerce, grocer, corner of Court 
and Tremont Streets, we have received a bottle of 
Longworth’s Sparkling Catawba wine, manufae- 
tured at his vineyard, near Cincinnati. It is a 
white wine, considerably flavored with the fruit 
taste, and slightly stimulating. It must bean ex- 





cellent article in sickness where a light stimulant 
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is necessary. We believe it a question worth con- 
sidering, whether the introduction of such wine 
would not prove an important auxiliary to the ef- 
forts for the suppression of intemperance. What- 
ever Mr. Pierce sells we think will be genuine of 
its kind. 





NORFOLE COUNTY SHOW. 

The fourth annual exhibition of the Norfolk 
. County Agricultural Society took place at Dedham 

on. Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 29 and 30. 
The weather was favorable, and the rain of the 
previous night had moistened the surface, keeping 
down the dust and brightening the vegetation, so 
that all things looked gay and glad. We were too 
much engaged in sight-seeing and conversing with 
the numerous persons we were happy to meet, to 
take notes, and therefore avail ourselves of the 
pretty full account of the Commonwealth, which 
very nearly expresses our own view of the appear- 
ance of things on the second day of the exhibition. 


‘*At an early hour large crowds of the beauty and 
manhood of the county, in all kinds of vehicles, as 
well as by every mode of conveyance, poured into 
the town; and soon, all around the premises as- 
signed for the different departments of the exhibi- 
tion, the usual indications of a day of pure pleas- 
ure and high gratification were given. 

Upon the four-acre lot owned by the Society just 
southeast of the village, was spread Mr. Wright’s 
beautiful tent, one-half of which w:. devoted to 
the exhibition of fruit, flowers, ve,ucables, fancy 
work, inventions, specimens of ingenuity, &., 
while the other half was appropriated to the din- 
ner tables, which were set for one thousand people. 
On either side of the avenue leading to, as Colla 


on each side of, the tent, were permanent pens, in 
which the varied breeds of stock were appropriate- 


ly arranged and classified. Ina field near the rail- 
road depot the plowing-match came off, while in 
another north of the tent was the spading-match— 
this latter being a new feature at these exhibitions. 
Near by, to the east, was a road over a gradually 
rising hill, upon which the exhibition of working- 
cattle took place. 

As we passed through the avenue to the tent, 
we could not fail to look with admiration upon the 
stock displayed. There seemed to be an unusual 
number of entries of swine, which looked almost 
good — to be eaten without any preliminary 
cooking. Never before to us did they appear so 
cleanly, nor possess so sweet a flavor. They were 
mostly of the Suffolk breed. The display of milch 
cows, also, was very excellent—one, in particular, 
a Holstein, which cost the present owner, Mr. Ca- 
pen, $175, and gives 32 quarts of milk per day. 
Those exhibited were principally of the Aryshire 
breed. The show of fowls, likewise, was very cred- 
itable, being a miniature ‘‘hen convention,” ex- 
hibiting great care in both selecting and raising. 
There was also a very creditable display of horses, 
some of which would be the immediate making of 
our stable-keepers did they possess them. In this 
department of the exhibition, the Committee seemed 
to have done their very best, in which they were 
seconded by the contributors. 

Passing into the tent, the eye was delighted by 





a brilliant array of flowers of every variety of color 
and species, gratified with the almost interminable 
rows of luscious fruits, or amazed at the prodigious 
size of the vegetables. Sight, smell and taste (the 
latter in imagination,) were gratified with the pro- 
fuseness of the display. Then, beyond, were all 
the varied fancy articles, thé teeming handi-work 
of the ladies—those loveable helpmates in all the 
duties of the life-task! Incomparable embroi- 
deries, faultless counterpanes, brilliant crayons, 
agreeably diversified with homespun cloths, va- 
riegated yarns, economical fabrics, in-door conve- 
niences, out-door garments, and all the other nev- 
er-to-be enumerated articles of an annual fair, 
abounded on every side. Then came the heavier 
goods—the | ene bedsteads, the new style grates, 
the improved household and out-house,implements, 
ke. &e., ad infinitum. Altogether, a very satis- 
factory and creditable display. 

Gazing to our full upon these attractions, we 
hied to the plowing-match, where, at 9 1-2 o’clock, 
we found equipped and ready for the contest ten 
double-teams, seven single-teams, and six horse- 
teams, every one in fine condition, their owners or 
drivers in the most buoyant spirits, and admiring 
thousands lining the well chosen field to witness 
the display. At the given signal, away went the 
various teams, amid the crack of the whips'and the 
applause of the crowd. Smoothly and deeply cut 
the shares into the yielding sod, and proudly the 
noble beasts performed their holiday service. A 
more exhilarating or grateful exhibition cannot be 
conceived than a well-ordered plowing-mateh. 

At 104 o’clock, the spading-match attracted 
a numerous throng, from its nvuvelty, if not from 
its merit. For the prizes there were fvurteen 
workers. Lots of sixty feet each had been staked 
out, and at the given signal, stimulated by excel- 
lent music from the band, the competitors bent to 
their task. They were mostly Irishmen, with here 
and there a Scotchman or Englishman, and it was 


,amusing to notice the difference in completeness of 


work by the contestants. The fastest man, who 
accomplished his lot in ten minutes, with his lines 
irregular and his excavations uneven, threw the 
sods more as though making a trench for a canal 
or a bed for a railroad; while he who took his 
twenty-five or har minutes, broke up and pul- 
verized his spade-full, with lines all regular, and 
had his lot looking at the conclusion like a newly- 
spread flower-bed. ; 

At 114 o’clock, the drawing match was an- 
nounced, when some half-dozen yoke of noble-look- 
ing oxen were put in succession to heavy wagons, 
loaded with stone, which they drew with spirit and 
animation up the steep acclivity. It was a grand 
sight thus to see the patient and laborious cattle, 
conscious, seemingly, of their importance, strain- 
ing every muscle and increasing the lustre of their 
eyes as they toiled up the hill. ‘ 

At 12 o’clock, a procession of ladies and gentle- 
men was formed at the tent, whigh—preceded by 
the Weymouth Brass Band, under the leadership 
of Mr. James Bates, discoursing most eloquent 
music— passed through the village to Rev. Dr. 
Lamson’s church, where, after the usual prelim- 
inary services (in which Hon. Marspaut P. Witp- 
gR, the President, Rev. F. D. Hunrincton, of Rox- 
bury, and an excellent choir, purticipated) an ap- 
propriate and eminently = discourse on Ag- 
ricultural Education, of three-quarters of an hour’s 
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duration, was delivered by Wu. S. Krvc, a of| 
Rhode Island, editor of the Journal of Agriculture, 
which was received with warm commendation. It 
will doubtless be published. 

The procession then re-formed under the efficient 
marshalship of Tuomas Apams, of Roxbury, and 
proceeded to the mammoth tent, where a bounteous 
feast, in Mr. Wright’s very best style, comprising 
every delicacy of the season, was spread.”’ 

After the viands had been well discussed, the 
reports of the various committees on prizes were 
read, followed by sentiments and remarks from the 
President, Francis W. Brrp, of Walpole, Amasa 
Watxer, Josian Quincy, Sen., Judge Hoar, Dr. 
J. VY. C. Surrn and others, interspersed with music 
by the band, and the singing of an original ode b 
the whole company. 

Among the invited guests there were Presidents 
Quincy and Hrircncocx, Amasa Watxer, Sec. of 
State, Judge E. R. Hoar, of Concord, Rev. F. D. 
Hunrincton, Hon. Sera Spracuz, of Duxbury, 
Smon Brown, Editor New England Farmer, Dr. 
Stephen Reed, Delegate from the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture, for the Berkshire Society, 
C. M. Hovey, Esq., Joun S. Waker, Esq., Secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire State Society, Dr. J. 
V. C. Surra, and perhaps, others. 

It was a matter of regret that the beautiful ani- 
mals belonging to the State were not on the ground, 
as it afforded a fine opportunity for them to be seen 
by large numbers, ‘and we respectfully suggest that 
this omission be supplied at a future Exhibition. 
Every part of the Exhibition was admirably sus- 
tained, and it must have a decided effect, not only 


upon the agricultural, but all other occupations of] - 


life in that county. 

At an early hour the assembly broke up, all 
highly pleased with the occurrences of the day— 
not the least gratifying of which to us were, that 
we neither heard an unkind word, nor saw an in- 
dividual intoxicated, or one whose countenance ap- 
peared in the least saddened. 





For the New England Farmer. 


APPLES FROM TWO YEAR OLD 
GRAFTS. 

Mr. Eprror : — Some of us out this way think 
that our lots are cast in fertile places at least, so 
far as regards the growing of fruit, and especially 
of apples, having some small orchards that we 
were thinking were doing well; some of our trees 
at twenty years of age yielding from 4 to 7 or 8 
barrels of good fruit, ‘but this is under very favor- 
able circumstances. 

Now the object of this communication is not to 
tell what we have done or can do, but to ask if the 
story told in your last number is to be relied on 
as strictly correct; was it not 9 bushels instead of 
9 barrels of apples raised by Mr. Newton? We 
would not be understood to say that we deem it 
false, but it looks marvellous in our eyes, for we 
have grafted some thousands of trees, great and 
small, some hundreds of /arge old trees, some hav- 





but we have seen nothing that comes up to that 
Southboro’ story by a long chalk,—say more than 
one-half. 

If farmers or fruit growers raise anything very 
remarkable, it is well to publish it for the > a 
of stimulating others to make an effort. tors 
of farming journals are men that the farming com- 
munity look up to with a great degree of confi- 
dence, as they should; consequently such commu- 
nications as gathering 9 barrels of apples from a 
tree of two years old grafts, should be well con- 
sidered before it is published, which I presume is 
the fact. Excuse this fault-finding,—it is done 
with the right spirit. 

One thing more ; will some one who is qualified 
give, through the columns of the Farmer, the price 
of Mexican guano,—its value, compared with sta- 
ble and other manures; the best methods of using 
it for guano, kitchen vegetables, fruit trees, grass, 
flowers, &c. &e. : 

If any is found to do it, we suggest that after it 
has been published in the Farmer, it be got up in 
pamphlet form, so that all interested may obtain 
it. East ABINGTON. 

Oct. 4, 1852. 


Remarxs.—Our grafts do not produce nine ap- 
ples the second year. We thought nine barrels too 
much, and referring to the manuscript, found the 
words unmistakeably written. The communica- 
tion was accompanied by another, and from a gen- 
tleman of integrity, as we trust all our correspon- 
dents are. We do not feel authorized to alter 
statements of facts. 





For the New England Farmer. 
INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF ONE PLANT 
UPON ANOTHER. 


BY DR. JOSEPH REYNOLDS. 


Mr. Eprror :—Noticing in your paper of Oct. 2, 
that if sun-flowers are planted among thistles, the 
latter will cease to thrive and will soon die out, I 
am induced to say a word or two upon a subject 
that has often arrested my attention. I will first 
state a few facts, and then make a remark of a 
general character. 

It is an old observation that barberry bushes 
will spoil a rye field. I have more than once seen 
the heads of rye in the immediate vicinity of a bar- 
berry bush, as erect as so many soldiers, while all 
the heads at a little distance were bowed down 
with a heavy burden. 

A year ago last spring I had a fine Catawba 
grape-vine trained on to a wall in a warm place. 
Tt was in a bearing condition, and every cireum- 
stance promised a good crop. Some tomatoes were 
planted by the wall, that they might have the ad- 
vantage of the warmth and protection afforded by 
it. They grew thriftily. Most of the plants were 
removed, buts bree fine ones were left, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of thet rene-vine. They grew 
there, and yielded any quantity of tomatoes. Bur 
the grape-vine was at a stand still, all summer. 
made but a few inches of wood, and only two or 
three clusters were produced, and those blighted ; 
not a single grape came to perfection. 

Some few years ago, [ set out a peach tree 
against another part of the same wall, and trained 





ing superior locations and the best of cultivation, 





it to the wall ; at the distance of some ten feet was 
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a fine Isabella ,in a bearing state. The 
both grew finely ; I never sawa more thrifty peac 
tree. In about two years, the grape-vine, as grape- 
vines are apt to do, got hold of the doctrine of an- 
nexation, and manifested a disposition to embrace 
in its long arms all that joined it; it shot its feel- 
ers about among the limbs of the peach tree, and 
in a few weeks its folds, anaconda-like, were en- 
twined around all the branches, but as is often the 
case in ill assorted matches, this seeming felicity 
did not long continue. A few half grown imper- 
fect grapes only were found among the peach 
leaves. The next year the vine was suffered to re- 
main in the same condition, asa matter for observa- 
tion; the result was the same. While the rest of 
the vine was heavily loaded with fruit, that portion 
which was supported by the peach tree yielded few 
s, and none of them perfect. 

his fall I have had occasion to notice a field of 
potatoes, of perhaps an acre; tomatoes came up 
plentifully in the spring, having been mixed in the 
manure. The man was directed, when he hoed 
the potatoes, to cut up the tomato plants, and to 
leave only now and then one. But they were very 
thrifty, and John thought it was too eruel to cut 
them up, and he had not the heart to see them 
‘kilt’? with the hoe, and so many of them were 
suffered to live. The consequence has been, that 
there was a great abundance of tomatoes, and a 
very small abundance of potatoes, and small pota- 
toes at that. In those parts of the field where 
there were few tomatoes left, the potatoes yielded 
a tolerable crop; but where the tomato plants 
were numerous, the potatoes were scarcely worth 
digging. ! Now it may be said that the tomatoes 
overshadowed the potatoes or exhausted the soil ; 
but this does not explain the matter satisfactorily ; 
for potatoes will often yield a good crop among 
corn, which certainly overshadows them and ex- 
hausts the soil to as great a degree. I might men- 
tion many similar facts, had I time and space. 

My geheral remark is this. There are many 
plants that are incompatible with each other. 
There is an aura, an effluvia, arising from one plant 
that operates as a poison upon other plants. One 
plant will wither and die in the presence of anoth- 
er. Some plants are more highly sensitive than 
others, and manifest more readily the influence of 
the neighborhood in which they reside. 

Now, Mr. Editor, here is a wide field for ob- 
servation, and a field which has been but little cul- 
tivated. It is important to know, not only what 
soils are cuited to certain crops, but what crops 
and plants are suited to each other, and what are 
incompatible with each other. If you are about to 
settle your boy in business, you would anxious! 
inquire, by what influences will he be surrounded? 
Will there be any thing to counteract all the 
advice you may give him, and all the watchful 
care you may extend over him. Just soif you 
are about to set out a favorite tree, or a valuable 
plant, you want to know whether there is any 
plant in the immediate vicinity that will injure its 
growth, or prevent its fruit from attaining perfec- 
tion. We sometimes fail to obtain the results that 
we expected in horticulture, without being able to 
assign any satisfactory reason. Perhaps the fail- 
uve is owing to unfriendly neighbors, who exert a 
blighting influence upon the c ter and success 
of the stranger plant. 

The influence of flowers upon each other and 


the influence of the colors of surrounding objects, 
is well known to florists, and those who are en- 
gaged in producing varieties and hybrids avail 
themselves of these influences. If these'influences 
are so manifest in the domains of Flora, why 
should they not be felt in those of Ceres and Po- 
mona? ours pe 


Concord, Mass., Oct. 8, 1852. 





CATTLE SHOW AT FRAMINGHAM. 


Being absent in New Hampshire at the time this 
festival was held, we were, of course, unable to 
attend its Exhibition and its feast of good things. 
We understand that it surpassed any of the for- 
mer shows in that beautiful and enterprising town, 
and has given a new impetus to the noble catse 
for which the gathering was called. The ladies, 
ever foremost in good works, provided the dinner, 
at which some three or four hundred sat down, 
and many could not be accommodated with seats, 
the pressure was so great. The day was pleasant, 
inviting large numbers from the surrounding 
towns, and the exercises were enlivened by the ex- 
cellent music of the Natick Band. From a re- 
port in the Traveller, we find that the first busi- 
ness was the plowing match. Sixteen teams were 
upon the ground, and the plowing wis done in a 
creditable manner, by plows from diflerent mak- 
ers. At half-past ten there was a trial of work- 
ing oxen, which lasted until near twelve. At 1 
o’clock the Society marched to the Unitarian 
church and listened to an eloquent address by 
Rev. Mr. Bopwxt1, of Framingham. The singing 
was of the first order. After the exercises of the 
church were through, the society marched to the 
tables to dine. The President of the Society, Pat- 
TEN JoHNSON, Esq., made some brief and appropri- 
ate remarks, the blessing of God was invoked, and 
then came 


“The feast of reason and the flow of soul,” 


including a speech from the Rev. Mr. Pups. 

The company sat at the table until near 5 
o’clock, listening to speeches, music and toasts.— 
Upon the premiums being announced, the first, on 
ox team in plowing, was given to A. Haven— 
plow, Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co.’s improved 
double sod and subsoil. 2d, J.S. Wheeler—plow, 
same as above, No. 73 1-2; 3d, John Johnson— 
plow same, No. 73 1-2; on horse teams—Ist pre- 
mium to Col. Hastings—Prouty & Mears’ plow ; 
2d, Buckley Moore, plow, Ruggles, Nourse, Ma- 
son & Co.; 3d, H. Eames, plow, Prouty & Mears. 

In the stock exhibited there were some fine Suf- 
folk swine ; a boar, 18 months old, the property 
of Abner Haven, another two years old belonging 
to A. S: Lewis, were fine animals. There was a 
beautiful boar pig 3 months old, the property of 
S. O. Daniels, and a large hog exhibited by Jona. 
Coolidge. The next time they celebrate, ‘“‘may 





we be there to see.’’ 
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For the New England Farmer. 
PEACH CULTURE. 


Mr. Brown :—I will give you some of the ob- 
jections to the culture of the peach, with opinions 
to sustain these objections. 

1. That we are too far north. 

2. That our winters are too severe. 

3. That our seasons are too short to mature the 
wood. 

4. That when we have a crop our markets are 
glutted. 

In the first place, we have a fair crop as far 
north as 43° 30’ this season. 

2. We have had a good crop seven years of the 
past nine, which I think is as good a proportion 
as is grown in the peach-growing districts of New 
Jersey. I have lately returned from a tour through 
the peach orchards of Jersey, and think we shall 
have more peaches than they, in proportion to our 
trees. If our winters are too severe, why is it 
that some trees bear good crops, and others none ! 
I cannot think that the cold of the past winter 
caused the death of the fruit buds. As I passed 
through large orchards, I could find no fruit, on 
the south side of the trees, or any part of the limbs 
that were exposed to the direct rays of the sun. 
All that had fruit were with bushy heads, which 
obstructed the sun's rays from destroying the vi- 
tality of their buds. 

One tree [ noticed on the north side of a build- 
ing, bent to the ground by the weight of its fruit ; 
the building completely shaded the tree from the 
sun ; that was the only tree that I saw bearing a 
fair crop. I saw large orchards without a basket 
of fruit on them, and this is the condition of the 
orchards in the centre of the State. 


In the lower counties bordering on Delaware 


Bay, and in the State of Delaware, they had a 
good crop. I cannot but think that the waters of 
the bay had an influence on the sun’s rays by its 
vapors, which prevented the buds from being too 
suddenly thawed, while orchards near streams 
that were frozen are barren, although the cold 
was not more severe. 

Some are of the opinion that the cold, freezing 
weather we had last autumn injured the fruit buds 
before the leaves fell. If such is the fact, how is 
it that trees that were covered with snow are full 
of fruit, while others in the same lot are barren !— 
Last winter I was out removing the snow from my 
trees, after the first drifting snow storm, and 
found the buds appeared good at that time. Af- 
ter the next storm I cleared them again and found 
by cutting the buds that nearly all were killed.— 
In the intervening time we had very cold weath- 
er, with clear air, and bright sun. I hada few 
that were covered with snow which I did not dig 
out ; they produced a full crop this season. 

3d. Our seasons are too short to mature the 
wood of the nutmeg family, which may be owing 
to their being subject to the mildew, but they are 
hardly worth growing, on account of their size 
and quality, and such is the case with many seed- 
lings. 

Who wants nutmegs or seedlings when he can 
have the Grosse Mignonne, Early York, Early 
Crawford and many others, that always mature 
their wood and yery seldom, if ever, die. 1 now 
come to the last objection, that of the market be- 
ing glutted. Our market is never over-stocked 
with good peaches, at a remunerative price to the 


wer. Itis fruit that fills our market. It 
is first supplied from the south with fruit that is 
thered in a green state, and sold at a high price 
ere. It is generally so poor and wilted, that it 
hardly deserves the name of peach. It is the 
cheapest of the cheap, the dregs of their crops.— 
Their markets never get over-stocked with choice 
fruit any more than ours. This season, common 
aches sold in NewYork at $1 ~ basket, while 
Rarly Crawfords brought $3 per basket, readily.— 
If we should increase the supply of choice peach- 
es, we should increase the consumption. It would 
here, as in New York, be considered an indispen- 
sable article on the table of all. Let the product 
of a few thousand acres of choice peaches be sold 
in Boston at a fair price, and in a few years we 
should see sliced peaches served in sugar on the 
tables of all, and q considered as indispensable as 
most of our common dishes, especially by the © 
younger portion of the family. 


Danvers, Sept. 13. J. S. Neepwam. 





THE WEATHER. 

Succeeding the fierce drought of July and Au- 
gust, there have been plentiful showers during 
September, with a few very hot days in the early 
part of the month. The grass has grown rapidly, 
and the fields now appear in the lively green of 
June. No heavy frosts have yet touched the fo- 
liage, and the symptoms of decay apparent are 
the results of perfection and age. The woods are 
assuming beautiful hues, inviting every lover of 
autumnal scenery abroad. Fall feed is abundant, 
and will save for winter use thousands of tons of 
hay that must otherwise have been fed out ‘in Sep- 
tember. The latest fields of corn will have ample 
time to ripen, and the crop will be considerably 
increased by this favorable weather. Carrots, 
beets, turnips, mangel wurzels and ruta bagas are 
gaining rapidly, and there will be a heavy crop to 
help out the winter feed for stock. Apples are so 
abundant that large quantities are fed to cattle 
and swine. The second crop of hay has been un- 
usually heavy, and many acres have been mowed 
the second time which in ordinary seasons would 
not have been cut. Some of the low meadows 
which were cut early are now producing a pretty 
fair second crop. Such is the present state of veg- 
etation in this region. 

But while we are blest with timely showers and 
genial suns, other sections of the country are still 
suffering from extreme drought. In some portions 
of New Hampshire, Vermont and New York, we 
understand that there are scarcely signs of vegeta- 
tion in the fields ; the pinching drought of summer 
has continued, until aided by pinching frosts they 
have put an end to the struggling existence of the 
poor plants. 





Turery-sEven Txams.—Friend Hitpreru, of the 
Middlesex Farmer, will observe by our report that 
thirty-seven teams plowed, at the Plowing Match, 





in Concord, on the 6th, instead of twenty-seven, as 
he has it. It is believed to have been the largest 
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tarn-out for plowing ever known in the State. 
Forty-three teams were entered for plowing, but 
six of them Wid not contend for the prizes. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DISEASED SWINE. 


Mr. Eprror:—It is perhaps unnecessary for me to 
say that some copies sat New England Farmer 
find their way “down east,’’ as far as the Pro- 
vinees, and that they are read with interest and 
profit by all who enjoy the pleasure of their peru- 
sal. I notice your kindness in replying to inqui- 
ries for information from your numerous readers, 
and I venture myself to seek instruction from you, 
or some of your correspondents, in reference to a 
disease that has affected my pigs, and also those 
of some of my neighbors, for several years. 

As I can give it no name, I will only attempt to 
describe its effects. Three years ago, I had a lit- 
ter of pigs, which were fine looking and thrifty till 
they were about a month old, at which time some 
of them became weak in the limbs and back, and 
unable to follow the sow, (they ran in a small 
pasture,) and continued to grow worse till they 
were unable to travel at all, and finally died.— 
Some of them were taken from the sow before they 
were taken sick,-and these ate well and did not 
fall away much till they died ; some of them were 
sick two or three weeks. I had not much trouble 
in this way last year, and to avoid it altogether 
this year I got a fine sow of another breed, which 
had a litter of eight pigs. These, when about a 
month old, were taken with the same disease as 
those of three years ago, and four of them died. 
The others appeared very healthy. I let them 
run with the sow till about eight or nine weeks 
old, feeding all together, and then shut the pigs 
up by themselves, and fed, as I had done before, 
with whey and ground barley, and wheat bran 
mixed. In about a week they refused to take 
their usual allowance of food, and thinking they 
would do better to turn them out again, I did so 
(at night) and found that some of them were blind. 
In the morning I found one of them describing a 
circle not unlike a young dog chasing his tail; a 
second sitting upon his haunches, throwing his 
head up, and a third stretched upon his side, jerk- 
ing his body in perfect One of them died 
before night, three within two days. 

I have, of course, all along tried to learn the 
name and for this distemper, and cure have been 
told by some that it was ‘‘ hooks or hawks’’ in 
the eyes, by others, that it was “ rickets,’’ and 
soon. In the last case I cut out what they call 
‘*hooks in the eyes,’’ and gave charcoal and brim- 
stone with milk, poured it down with a bottle, as 
they refused, hog-like, to take either food or medi- 
cine. 

I have now, Mr. Editor, told my pig story, and 
any directions in the shape of a cure will be thank- 
fully received by myself and many others in this 
vicinity, who are like myself, without pigs. 

While I am gen may just say that in this 
province we have suffered, during the last three 
months, severely from drought, which has rendered 
our hay crop, me the way in this county, one 
of our most essential crops, only about one-third 
us much as we usually get. 

A Provinciat Fanuer. 

Annapolis, Nova Scotia, 1852 © 





Remarxs.—We take great pleasure in answer- 
ing all questions relating to the interests of the 
farmer, whenever we have the knowledge that is 
sought, and the time to communicate it. And we 
think it no vanity in us to say that there is no 
item of farm business, that we can now think of, 
which we have not engaged in, from raising the 
flax, pulling, breaking, swinging, hatchelling and 
spinning it, and shearing the wool, carding, spin- 
ning, quilling and weaving it into cloth. The latter 
operations were engaged in when a boy from the 
mere love and fun of ‘the thing ; but we have not 
forgotten the movements, and dare say that we 
could spin wool or linen, and weave now, passably 
well. All the other manipulations of the farm 
are also familiar, as well as rearing and tending 
cattle, swine, and sheep and poultry. In answer- 
ing questions, therefore, we usually feel a degree 
of confidence which we could not have, were these 
matters only familiar to us from the books ; and 
these things are only mentioned that those read- 
ing may have confidence in our replies to their 
questions. 

But we cannot enlighten our friend in regard to 
his diseased pigs ; we have had no experience of 
the kind, and do not recollect such cases described 
in the books. But among our numerous and in- 
telligent readers, we have no doubt that some 
valuable aid may be found ; and we doubt not they 
will communicate it. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LIME AND SALT AS FPERTILIZERS. 
Mr. Eprror :—Dzar Sir,—Having been induced 


by a statement made by Professor Marss, of New 
Jersey, in relation to the value of Shell Lime 


mixed with salt as a manure, to try an experiment 
to test its value, and the result corroborating, not 
only his statement, but upon an examination of 
Dr. Dana’s Muck Manual, since the result, I find 
that he strongly recommends the use of lime and 
salt asa valuable manure mixed with meadow 
mud or peat. Knowing your anxiety tocommuni- 
cate pareing that wou d be beneticial to the farm- 
ing interest, I have been induced to make the fol- 
lowing statement or result of the experiment, viz : 
The farm which I occupy is the one formerly 
owned by John Augustus, near the common, in 
Lexington, and the meadow is on the Bedford 
road ; average depth of peat, about 6 feet. This 
is the second year that it has been cultivated 
since it was in grass, and one part, about a quar- 
ter of an acre, was planted with p tatoes, (a seed- 
ling called Danvers red) in drills, and manured 
with common barn-yard manure. The other 
was planted in hills with not more than half the 
quantity of manure from thesame heap (seed the 
same in both instances,) and contained about 1-8th 
of an acre, but the last had 4 barrels of shell lime 
and one bushel of salt dissolved and thrown on to 
slack it,and mixed with a cord of the mud from the 
ditch alongside, and adjoining the land on which 
it was used. After carefully measuring two rods 
of the land where the salt and lime were used,and 
digging the potatoes, the product was 5 bushels 
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and 1 peck. The same quantity, say 2 rods, was 
measured, on which the potatoes were planted with 
the barn-yard manure only—the result was a frac- 
tion less than 3 bushels. Cost of 4 barrels shei! 
lime at Lexington, 42 1-2 cts. per barrel, $1,70 ; 
less value of barrels at 10 cts. each, 40 cts. ; cost of 
salt 25 ets. per bushel; cost of labor composting 
50 cts.; whole cost $2,05. I consider, upon the 
whole, that the cost of manure in both cases was 
about the same, and the result would give at the 
rate of 420 bushels to the acre in one case, and 
240 in the ot! er, or in other words at the rate 
of one hundred and eighty bushels per acre ‘in fa- 
vor of salt and lime. 1 

T remain your most obedient servant, 
Lexington, Oct. 6, 1852. James GouLp. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The Frrry-Eicurn Annvat Festiva of the yeo- 
manry of Middlesex was held at Concord, on 
Wednesday, October 6th. The day was favorable, 
and everything conspired to render the occasion 
attractive and successful. The Exhibition, in all 
its departments, was the largest and finest which 
the Society, (the oldest County Society in the Com- 
monwealth) has ever made; and in some of them 
it has never been surpassed in the State, or per- 
haps in the country. 

The various exercises were such as to occupy 
fully, and even to crowd, the hours which a single 
day could furnish ; but the arrangements were so 
carefully made, and so exactly executed, that ev- 
erything was accomplished without confusion or 
delay. Much trouble frequently arises at cattle 
shows, as on other public occasions, from want of 
punctuality—an hour lost in the morning, or even 
a half hour, cannot be recovered through the en- 
tire day. Much creditis due to the chief marshal, 
Col. W. E. Favixner, of Acton, for his thorough- 
ness and efficiency in this particular. So far as it 
depended upon him, everything took place at th 
time appointed for it—and was seasonably ar- 
ranged and provided for. The entries of stock, and 
of fruit, vegetables, and manufactured articles, 
were made on the day previous in a much greater 
proportion than in former years ; which gave more 
time for their arrangement, and relieved the offi- 
cers of the society from much unnecessary and un- 
comfortable pressure. By the thoughtfulness and 
¢ ood sense of the contributors, some part of the ad- 
vantages, of taking two days for the exhibition, 
were thus secured ; and it is to be hoped that the 
rules of the society may effectually provide a like 
security hereafter. 

THE PLOWING MATCH, 
which was the first object of interest in the morn- 
ing, took place at 9 o’clock. The field was a pie e 
of land belonging to Snion Brown, Esq., lying 
next the river on the Lowell road, containing about 
eleven acres. It was level, with a tough sward, 





rather moist, ani containing ru. ts and ma w 


grass enough not to be easy plowing, yet of such 
even quality, as to give all an equal chance, and 
leave but little choice of lots. There were forty- 
three entries, and of these thirty-seven teams ac- 
tually engaged in the contest—a larger number by 
one-half at least, than had ever plowed at any pre- 
vious match in the county. So far as our infor- 
mation extends, there were never so many compet- 
itors at any plowing match in the State. They 
came from all sections of the county, and from 
their performances it might safely be said, that 
better plowmen were nowhere to be found. The 
chief marshal and his assistants were early on the 
ground, so that the places were drawn, the teams 
stationed, and everything was ready for the signal 
at the appointed minute. ‘Whoever is not ready 
to start at 9 o’clock, precisely, must wait another 
year,”’ was the order. From the moment the 
plowing commenced, the scene was extremely 
beautiful and exciting. Two little knolls, which 
were covered with spectators, afforded a view of 
the whole field at once, and from the road, and 
from the hundreds of carriages that surrounded 
the ground, the opportunity of seeing was nearly 
as good. From the bridge, the whole moving pan- 
orama was seen reflected in the glassy surface of 
the river, as in a mirror. The duality of the work 
was worthy of the number of competitors, and the 
keenness of the competition. Not a min plowed, 
who might not have entertained a reasonable ex- 
pectation of taking the first premium—and the 
task of the committees in deciding between such 
rivals, might well haye been agreeable, but could 
not have been an easy one. “‘I have taken as ma- 
ny premiums for plowing in my time, as anybody,” 
said an old member of the society, who looked on, 
a deeply interested and delighted spectator of the 
scene, ‘‘and the poorest plowing there is here 
would have taken the first premium at any match 
[was ever at before.”” One team finished its 
eighth of an acre in 17 minutes—and the whole 
was done thoroughly, rapidly and handsomely. 
The spirited contest was witnessed by a large con- 
course of people. 
TRIAL OF WORKING OXEN. 

The trial of strength and discipline of working 
oxen, and horses, followed next at 10 o’clock, on the 
common in front of the Middlesex Hotel. Of oxen 
there were 20 teams, and of horses 4 teams, en- 
tered. There were many fine teams on the ground, 
and the cattle generally exhibited evidences of 
good blood, full strength, and excellent training, 
with skilful management on the part of the drivers. 

The weight of the load to be drawn was 7200 
Ibs. 

CATTLE, SWINE, POULTRY. 

The society put up 52 substantial pens which 
were mostly filled the night previous to the show. 
This stock included fine specimens of native, and 
mst of the foreign breeds. T re wasalso tie 
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display of swine and poultry ; but we have already 
oecupied so much room, that we can give nothing 
in detail in relation to them now. Hereafter, we 
will give some of the statements made by the 
competitors of the breeds and qualities of their 
stocks. 

There was a fine display of needlework, in great 
variety, by the ladies, which added much to th 
beautiful appearance of the hall. , 





For the New England Farmer. 


SKETOH OF THE LATE HON, JOHN 
W. LINCOLN. 


BY FREDERICK HOLBROOK. 


Hon. Jonn W. Lincoun died on Saturday eve- 
ning, 2d of October instant, at his residence in 
Worcester, Mass., 65 years. It is but seldom 
that death finds a more useful man. It is a hom- 
age due to such departed worth, to endeavor to 
transmit through the shades of the sepulchre some 
reflection, however faint, of its living lustre. 

Colonel Lincoln was the third son of the late 
Hon. Levi Lineoln,—a man of distinguished tal- 
ent and reputation, at one time Attorney General 
of the United States, and at another Governor of 
Massachusetts. The Colonel was born at Worces- 
ter, and there resided through life. He received 
a mercantile education, under his uncle, the late 
Daniel Waldo, of Worcester, and established him- 
self in the business to which he was bred, devot- 
ing several years to its pursuit. He early com- 
manded the Worcester Light Infantry, at a period 
when voluntary military organization and discipline 
was essential to the safety of the country; and 
received orders from Gov. Strong to march his 
Company to Boston, to aid in protecting the towns 
along the sea-board from the impending dangers 
of the last war with Great Britain. His company 
were encamped for several months at South Bos- 
toa, until those dangers had passed ; and no man 
led out or returned a company under higher disci- 

line. He was closely identified with the leading 
interests of his native town, county and State, 
either asa legislative or executive officer ; indeed, 
there was hardly any period, after he entered 
upon the career of manhood, when he was not, in 
some capacity, public man. In 1824, ’25 and 
26, he was the member from Worcester in the 
House of Representatives of the State Legislature ; 
for five years following he represented Worcester 
County in the Senate; and afterwards was re- 
turned to the House of Representatives. His 
practical ability as a man of affairs, his sound judg- 
ment and discretion, and never-failing fidelity to 
the public welfare, all conspired to fit him for 
legislative duties, and gave him influence in the 
State Councils. He was first and foremost amon 
those who early led off in the system of Intern 
Improvements in Massachusetts ; took the prin- 
cipal supervision of the construction of the Black- 
stone Canal between Worcester and the city of 
Providence—a work of great public utility in the 
early days of transportation by canals ; and at a 
later period odguagt in the inception and construe- 
tion of several Railroads of great public impor- 
tince. He was for many years the chief execu- 
tive officer of his native town ; was a County Com- 
missioner ; almost always an officer in five or six 





a 


incorporated companies ; and in all these several 
capacities he was unrivalled in prompt observance 
of appointments for the transaction of business, 
in practical judgment, and an energy and earnest- 
ness of purpose which usually accomplished what- 
ever it undertook. . 

In 1844, he was appointed High Sheriff of Wor- 
cester County. He continued in that offiee for 
seven years, and in the discharge of its duties won 
the reputation throughout the State of .a model 
executive officer. In the language of another— 
‘As a Sheriff, while he execu the law with 


fidelity, he never lowered its moral dignity by for- 
getting the claims of humanity. ile he was 
obliged to deal with wickedness and crime, he did 


it gently, seeking to touch the tender chords of 
the heart and to reclaim the felon, rather than by 
severity to harden him in his downward course. 
The deep interest which he took in securing moral 
and religious instruction for criminals is known to 
many who gave their attention to the subject. His 
influence and example was most strongly felt in- 
side the walls of the prison, and no better proof 
of his earnest sincerity can be given, than by 
stating the fact that when he failed to secure the 
services of clergymen on the Sabbath, he supplied 
the deficiency by giving moral instructions himself, 
and employing such persuasives as were likely to 
influence and reclaim the vicious.”” If space al- 
lowed, many interesting facts might be stated, il- 
lustrative of his talents as an executive officer. 
He was endowed with great decision of character , 
and whehever in the discharge of his executive 
duties it became necessary for him to summons 
this bold quality into action, it was curious to see 
how quickly the space would clear around him, 
and how any disposition to interrogate, dictate, 
or banter, would preserve a respectful and poli- . 
tic distance, judging it not unwise to keep the 
peace with one of so much energy. 

But in no department of labor had Col. Lincoln 
been more useful than in his devotion to the inter- 
ests of agriculture. He had owned a fine farm 
for over thirty years; and in later life his desire 
for ro pega of Agricultural Improvement 
amounted to no less than a ruling passion. He 
gave much time to the subject in a public capacity, 
and in his private practice upon his farm he illus- 
trated the benefits of science as connected with 
the cultivation of the earth. He patiently sifted 
such theories as commended themselves to his 
judgment as likely to prove valuable, by accurate- 
ly conducted experiments, in which guessing found 
no favor, but results were ascertained by weight 
and measure, and reliable conclusions were arriv- 
ed at. He never pretended to understand a matter 
till he had been to the bottom of it; and then he 
was firm and decided in his opinions regarding it ; 
and those opinions had authority and influence 
with agriculturists generally. Probably it is not 
too much to say, that he the most ex- 
tensive and valuable agricultural library of any 
man in New England. Here all the agricultural 
books and publications of any res ility that 
have ever been published in the English 
may be found; and no doubt the frequent 
tation of them was of great advantage to ‘the 
Colonel in the formation of his opinions and the 
conduct of his experiments. 

He distinguished himself by the science and 
practical skill with which he employed irrigation 
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for the improvement of his farm. He gave a large 
share of the time which could be spared from 
other engagements, to this department of farming, 
deriving from it much pecuniary advantage, as 
well as healthful and amusing recreation. In 
an essay upon irrigation, he says: ‘no school- 
boy is more amused by paddling in the water, 
than [ am pleased with turning it about from 

lace to place on my farm, knowing that I could 
in no other manner be more profitably employed ; 
gratified with witnessing from time to time the 
superior growth of the grass, and anticipating the 
pleasure of seeing a heavy swath when it shall be 
eut.”” He had thirty acres of sandy intervale, 
situated on the margin of the Blackstone eiver, 
which for about thirty years he irrigated from that 
stream, exhibiting one of the most systematic, 
complete and valuable specimens of irrigation that 
could be found in thiseountry. Many advantages, 
direct or indirect, were derived from the artificial 
watering of this meadow: it caused a greatly in- 
creased product of hay, while the land required 
and received no manure at all from the yards; 
the extra quantity of hay supported an increased 
stock of cattle, double the manure was in conse- 
quence made, all the manure was spread upon the 
upland fields—thus giving a progressive improve- 
ment to the whole farm ; and it clothed the inter- 
vale with a rich rank aftermath, which, in 
seasons particularly, when other lands afforded 
but little fall-feed, was a convenience of considera- 
ble importance. In addition to the irrigation 
from the river, he employed the temporary streams 
formed upon the farm in the spring by the rains 
and melting snow, conducting them to the hill- 
sides and spreading their waters along down the 
slopes ; also, in like manner, the little brooks 
« formed by springs in the highlands. 

In the improvement of the breeds of agricultu- 
ral animals, he was among the foremost of his 
cotemporaries—the excellent quality of his swine, 
and of his milech cows for diary purposes, being 
admitted by all who hadeverseen them. Various 
experiments were in progress upon the farm at 
the time of his decease, which, had he lived to 
carry them out, would probably have elicited im- 
portant facts contributing to the settlement of 
some mooted questions in agriculture. Among 
the improvements he intended to enter upon this 
present season, was the employment of a compe- 
tent chemist to make a full analysis of the differ 
ent soils composing his farm, so that afterwards 
modes of culture might be adopted which were 
fitted to the capabilities or wants of each field. 


For many years, he took an active part in the 
operations of the Worcester County Agricultural 
Society ; and his reports from time to time, as 
chairman of different committees, invariably dis- 
played that practical judgment, research, and re- 
flection, which characterized all his undertakings. 
Whenever he put pen to paper, the fundamental 
points bearing upon his subject were either made 
clear to the reader, or, if further experiments were 
needed before they could be stated with certainty, 
useful suggestions were given as to the kind of ex- 
periments most likely to diffuse the desired light, 
and the best mode of conducting them. Two 
years ago, he succeeded his worthy brother, Ex- 
Gov. Levi Lincoln, in the office of President of the 
Society. He immediately showed his talent at 
originating important measures, by putting on 





foot some experiments in the name of the Society 
calculated to throw light upen undetermined mat- 
ters in Agriculture ; and he had mostly matured 
other plans of operation for the Society, which in 
their practical workings and results, would un- 
questionably have proved useful, and command- 
ed very general attention among agriculturists 
throughout the country. 

In his private character, Col. Lincoln was/a 
most estimable man. Notwithstanding his great 
energy, courage, and decision when circumstances 
demanded their exercise, he could on other occa- 
sions yield to the melting movements of the heart ; 
and his sterner characteristics were blended with 
that humanity. generosity, and mildness of temper, 
and polite simplicity of manners, which made him 
the agreeable companion, and the fast friend, 
alike reliable, in storm or sunshine. As an in- 
teresting illustration of his milder characteristics, 
it may be stated that when a few years since cer- 
tain benevolent citizens of Worcester, touched by 
sympathy for the houseless helpless ones around 
them, formed a Childrens’ Friend Society, they 
found in him a generous patron ; his liberality 
provided an Orphan’s Home, and his gratuitous 
labors were ever afterwards given for the welfare 
of its inmates, that they might be taught the ru- 
diments of letters, their young minds instilled with 
moral and religious truth, suitable employments 
found for them when old enough to go out into the 
world, 

“So that none, 
However destitute, need be left to droop 
By timely cultare unsustained, or run 
Into a wild disorder.” 

His whole appearance and address was such as 
produced an instantaneous conviction of his sinceri- 
ty; he preserved a strict and inviolable regard to 
truth in all his words and actions ; whatever he 
affirmed was, as far as his knowledge went, as 
certain as an identical proposition. Diligent in 
the improvement of time ; and choosing duty be- 
fore inclination ; he, in addition to his ‘many more 
public services, filled up a long life with those nu- 
merous little acts of ess which have left 
blessed memories behind them, and which are 
the peculiar adornments of private life. Surely, 
in the death of Col. Jonn W. Linco, a great 
deal of worth has departed ; 

“The elements 


So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world—This was a man !” 





Courrzovs.—Our thanks are due the Officers of 
the New Hampshire State Agricultural Society, and 
of the Bristol County Society of this State, for po- 
lite invitations to attend their Exhibitions, accom- 
panied by free passage and dinner tickets. We 
certainly should have been with them had we pos- 
sessed the power of ubiquity. 

We have also received invitations to visit sev- 
eral other societies, both in and out of the State, 
which we should have been most happy to attend 
had it been in our power: We shall notice their 
exhibitions as we have opportunity. 





gar If State, County and Town Societies will 
send us lists of their officers, we shall be happy to 
publish them. 
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BARNSTABLE CO. CATTLE SHOW. 


We had the pleasure of passing a day or two} cord 


with the Cape Codders, last week, and of attending 
their Cattle Show at Sandwich. On Tuesday 
evening the hotels were more than full, and many 
were accommodated by the hospitality of private 
citizens. There were indications of rain early on 
the morning of Wednesday, which undoubtedly 
kept many at home in the early part of the day; 
but when the clouds had dropt a few pearly tears, 
they relented of the evil they had done, and sailed 
uway majestically over the hills, letting in the 
bright influences of King Sol and whole cavalcades 
of men and maidens, children, and horses and ve- 
hicles of every sort. 

Looking in at the Hall more particularly appro- 
priated to the handiwork of the ladies, we saw 
some things strongly contrasting with their delicate 
performances. Grimly enclosing the ‘‘beauty and 
fashion’ of ‘the town stood a black ‘iron fence, 
strong and substantial, three feet high, with orna- 
mented posts four feet high, and manufactured by 
the Manomet Iron Company. This fence is sold 
at $1,25 a foot, the posts at $4 each—cheaper 
than a good and handsome fence can be made of 
wood. Then there was a sugar refiner, by the 


same company, the patent of Swim Garpver, of| 


N. Y., about four feet high, and two and a half in 
diameter, filled with strainers, and so arranged as 
to bring a pressure of ten pounds to the square 
inch, pressing out the molasses and leaving the 
sugar dry ; thus saving all the filthy processes in 
sugar refining by blood. A case of dental tools, 
by N. C. Fowtzr, Yarmouth-port, was very fine. 
The huge bowls, beautiful decanters, tumblers, 


finger-bowls, glasses, &c., from the Glass Works Be 


at Sandwich, cannot probably be excelled any- 
where. The ladies were busy among the products 
of their skill, (themselves the fairest flowers,) the 
gentlemen were attentive, and altogether the Hall 
presented a pretty and lively appearance. 

The entries at the pens of horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine and poultry were not large or unusually ex- 
cellent, but the pens themselves were patterns for 
any county in the State. Neither was the show 
of fruit and vegetables large, but excellent speci- 
mens of many varieties were presented. In quinces 
and cranberries Cape Cod will beat the world. 

Fight teams plowed, being all that were entered 


for competition, we supposed, as but eight lands| 8" 


were struck out. The ground was unfavorable, a 
portion of it being on the hijl-side. Men and 
teams showed skill, but the ploWs were of an an- 
cient date. 

The dinner was at Porz’s Horen, and was better 
than any of which we have partaken on similar oc- 
casions. But the chief charm was lacking—there 
was no intellectual feast—no toasts or speeches. 
The dinner over, a procession was formed and 
marched to the Town Hall, where a fo: : -minutes 





address was delivered by Suson Brown, of Con- 


Reports of committees were then read and pre- 
miums awarded, and the business meeting of the 
Society having been held in the morning, at which 
the officers were elected—ihe show was over. 

Upon the whole, the Cape Codders did not doon 
this occasion as well as they might have done ; 
but nearly as well as ouglt to be expected where 
the society is an itinerating one. We understand 
that the meetings are hereafter to be holden at 
Barnstable, that the change is organic, the consti- 
tution having been so amended as to require the 
meetings to be holden at that place annually. We 
had a pleasant time, and would here express our 
obligations to C. B. H. Fsssenpen, Esc)., President 
of the Society, and to other gentlemen, for polite 
attentions. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SEED POTATOES. 


Mr. Eprror :—I have a few words to say about 
seed potatoes. Though it may seem a little out of 
season—yet perhaps it may not be so much so as 
it seems. I think that farmers should look out for 
their seed now, and will show my reasons as soon 
as ible. . 

‘here has been much discussion whether it i 
important or not to save Jarge seed for planting. 
I think that the size of the potato as a whole is not 
to be looked at, as much as the condition of the 
eye—which is of course the germ of the plant; if 
you wish thrifty potatoes you should attend to this; 
cut potatoes with sound germs are better for seed 
than whole ones with what I call weak eyes. Let 
us look however at the office performed by the body 
or bulb of the potato. In the first place, it is the 
organ by which in the growth of the plant the 

rm is established, and the first stage in its ex- 
istence completed ; in the next place, it is a mag- 
azine of nourishment to supply material to support 
the growth of that germ when it starts on its sec- 
ond stage. 

Whenever a potato is placed in a warm, damp 
place, the juices contained within it undergo a 
change. Electricity is developed, which starts the 
germ into action, the sprouts of the potato shoot 
out, and the nourishment contained in these fer- 
menting juices in its body are taken up by the 
growing sprout and form its composition. As lon 
as the potato is kept in a favorable situation for 
this change in its Juices to continue, the sprout 
grows until it at length takes up all the capital it 
had to start with, all its fund supplied by nature ; 
now, unless it is placed in the ground it can pro- 
s no further, for it has emptied the bank. It 
is evident that if we plant potatoes early, before 
the ground is in a condition to supply a constant 
source of nourishment, itis best to plant large 
tatoes, and not to skin off the seed end too el iy: 
And then again, it is a good plan to plant sound 
ee rome not wilted ones that have sprouted and 

ad the sprouts broken off several times; why? 
Because every time that a sprout puts forth, it ex- 
hausts the electric power in the bulb and also takes 
up of its nourishment; large potatoes therefore 
that have sprouted several times, are no better to 
plant than small ones whose bulbs or bodies have 
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not been thus exhausted ; you know that when we 
dig potatoes, we find the old seed rotted and noth- 
ing left of it but a shell; all its power has gone, 
its nutritive element gone, completely exhausted ; 
you would never think of planting it again. Now 
the potato that has been sprouted several times in 
the spring, is in the same condition in quality; but 
not so far gone in degree; it is not wholly, but 
partially emptied. Seed potatoes should be kept, 
then, where it is cool and dry, so that they shall 
not sprout until after they are planted; they 
should be kept in the dark also, that no evapora- 
tion may go on in the juices. 

I think that I have settled the question of large 


or small seed ; however, I should like to hear the, 


views of others on the subject. If my views are 
correct, this article is proved not out of season, as 
now is the time’ to look to the preservation of seed 
potatoes so as to have them rigAt in planting time. 
Oscar MELLIsH. 





For the New England Farmer. 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


This time-honored association held its annual fes- 
tival on Wednesday and Thursday, the 6th and sev- 
enth days of October. The first day was appro- 
priated to the entry and examination of the ani- 
mals, and other objects of the show ; the second, 
to the plowing, meetings of the farmers, awards 
of premiums, &e. &e. 

he most striking object of attention to the eye 
of a stranger was the mass of full-grown and en- 
ergetic yeomanry in attendance. The men are 
proportioned to the hills they inhabit. The moun- 


tain air, or the mountain labor, is admirably cal-| 


culated to rear a race of men altogether more effi- 
cient than are to be found in the pent-up work- 
shops at the east. It may be that a man will earn 
as many shillings daily, by sewing shoes, in the 


her milk alone was made in the month of June 59 
pounds of butter, and in the month of July 50 
pounds ; and from her owner I afterwards learned 
that 188 pounds of butter had been made from her 
milk in 120 days, and that she would probably 
yield 300 pounds during the season. Her feed was 
such as she could obtain from the common pas- 
ture, and four quarts of shorts daily, Nine other 
cows were presented, which were said to have 
yielded 14 pounds of butter a week, per cow, in 
the course of the summer ;—a yield that will do 
quite well for Yankee cows, and which shows, 
with proper attention to the selection of the best 
|from our own hills, there is no occasion for further 
importations. I admire the Jersey cows and heif- 
ers that I have seen of recent importations, but 
still I have great doubts whether ? better ani- 
| mals for dairy purposes can be found than the best 
of what are zalled our ‘native breed.’’ Forty or 
more pounds of butter were exhibited from differ- 
ent dairies, and several parcels of cheese of su 
= quality. The dairy products were decidedly 
‘ Of — there was a quantum sufficit, more than 
thirty different parcels; some looking as dirty as 
mulattoes, and others as white as kes; some as 
big as a moose, others but little bigger than a 
woodchuck. It requires more science than I pos- 
sess, to discriminate by a hasty glance in such a 
variety. 

Of swine the Show was numerous, of every va- 
riety, from the delicate Suffolk pig to the over- 
grown pattern of the race, with his forbidding pro- 
tuberances. 

Of the biddie race there was a good display, but 
I did not learn that any fowl convention had re- 








icently been holden there; perhaps there is not 


‘among them any goose or turkey anxious to be sent 
|to Washington. Without doubt there are many 


\quite equal to those who do go. 








contracted work-shops where they are made, as by| One remark I will venture to make upon a view 
holding the plow on the hills of Berkshire ; but it of the display of animals, &c., that they suffered 
never can be that such an employment is so well much for want of convenient arrangement in their 
calculated to develop the energies of the man.|position. When fifty or sixty wagons are driven 
That State which would have men worthy the together, loaded with animals, sheep, hogs, boars 
name of men, should have regard to their emplo - and sows hilter-skelter,- without any order, in a 
ment, and cherish those labors which will enable manner that makes it not easy or safe to move 
them to do the State some service, when such ser- mong them, it is not possible to examine such an- 
vices are needed,—either in the Senate or in the imals with good discrimination. 
field. In the hall for manufactures, fruits, &c., there 
Glancing the eye hastily at the objects present- was a good display; among them many articles of 
ed at this Show, I noticed some superior working superior quality. My attention was particularly 
oxen, particularly one ‘og of five years old, weigh-| arrested by a displa of fifty varieties of ap les, 
ing more than lbs., that had recently been presented by a gentleman from the State of New 
sold for $170. There may be superior cattle, but York ; some of them of form and color surpassin 
it has not been my luck to see them. Among the ly fine, others of a richness and tenderness rarely 
bulls, there were several two and three years old, equalled. I had supposed our eastern apples were 
first-rate animals. Nearly all these were the off- not to be beaten, but I acknowledge that some of 
spring of the foreign with our native stock. The|these from New York excelled anything I have 
Devon and Herefordshire were most prominent. }seen at the east. The grapes presented were fair 
Of the horses there was a full display,—some of and of good quality. ‘The peaches had lost their 
them of fine form and movement; but not being flavor—the time gone by for the best of peach- 
expert in knowledge of horses, I will not presume es. Pears were , but not equal to those seen 
to particularize, lest my ignorance should be ap- nearer home. 
parent. On the evening of Wednesday, all hands assem- 
Of milch cows there was a goodly number—not bled for the benefit of the church, and a fairer as- 
less then a dozen. One old cow, with a crumpled |semblage I never witnessed. The ladies of Berk- 
horn, hollow back and rawny ribs, struck me as shire would be entitled to a first premium, at any 
worthy of particular notice. On inquiry of the Show. 


Irish lad who attended her, and who said he had| On the morning of Thursday the plowing match 


milked her himself all summer, I learned that from'came off, between 9 and 11 o'clock, when twenty 
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teams entered into the contest, — twelve horse 
teams and eight single ox teants,—all viewed by 
the same committee, of which Judge Bishop, (Gov. 
some called him,) was chairman. The contest was 
animated and interesting. The plowmen were re- 
quired to cut their furrow slice six inches deep, 
and not more than twelve inches wide, and to 
complete the plowing of one-quarter of an acre in 
fifty minutes, all of which was done by each of the 
teams. The furrows made by the horse teams 
were to be laid flat; those by the ox teams to be 
lapped; the regulations showed a discriminati 
judgment in those who made them. I examin 
all the lands with as much care as I could com- 
mand, and could readily assort them into first and 
second classes; further than this I did not presume 
to go. Nor was I able to say which class of teams, 
the horses or the oxen, should have the preference. 
In some matches that I have witn of late, I 
thought the work was best done by horse teams ; 
bat I am fot poate: to say this at Berkshire.— 
The swards of the land had not sufficient tenacity 
to try the teams or show the work to best advan- 
e. When there are so many acres around, 
needing to be plowed, it is strange indeed that a 
field exactly fitted to the purpose cannot be com- 
manded. Why donot those having charge of these 
matters, take care, in season, to procure such a 
field as they want! Especially when the Show is 
continued, year after year, in the same town. 

After the labors of the field were over, the so- 
ciety met at the church, to hear an address, and 
to award their premiums. Here occurred a scene 
of interest such as I have never before seen. In 
front of the pulpit was displayed the full contents 
of a jeweller’s shop, consisting of several hundred 
pieces of silver, varying in ns from $1 to $10 
each, to meet the awards. These were distributed 
to the successful competitors, by the marshals, un- 
der the direction of the President and Secretary. 
This oscupied about two hours, and had it not 
have taken so much time, (when all were impa- 
tient for their dinner,) would have been a most 
interesting performance. 

I forgot to mention that the society were disap- 
pointed in the scientific report that they had ex- 
pected from Dr. Lee, of Washington, by his fail- 
ure tu appear. Here let me say, that those socie- 
ties which are content with the first cut only, from 
abroad, make a great mistake. The Address should 
be a part of the County Show, as much as any 
other part of the exhibition, and those societies 
act wisely, who limit their appointments to citi- 
zens of their own county. In so doing they en- 
courage their own citizens to qualify themselves 
to make good addresses. I have heard as good 
agricultural addresses from veteran hard-handed 
farmers, as I ever heard from any college-learned 
gentleman. I haye more confidence in their in- 
struction. I would not undervalue gentlemen far- 
mers, but I confidently say, no man can thorough- 
ly understand and teach the business of cultivating 
the soil, who does not engage .practically in it 
with his own hands. ° 

Oct. 9, 1852. 





ta” It is better to sow a young heart with gen- 
erous thoughts and deeds than a field with corn, 
since the heart’s harvest is perpetual. 


te A bushel of wheat, weighing sixty-two 
pounds, contains 550,000 kernels. 


FITCHBURG CATTLE SHOW. 

It is our intention to speak of all the shows held 
in the State as we can find space. We have read 
the report on vegetables and flowers, made at the 
late show at Fitchburg, by Joun J. Purzr, Esq., 
with pleasure. Mr. Piper is evidently a lover and 
observer of Nature, and has seen the fields before 
the morning dew had gone. The report is spiced 
with pleasant touches of quiet humor, which adds a 
merit to those of the subjects which he discusses. 
He says ‘‘a volume might be written in behalf of 
that honest and sturdy vegetable, the cabbage.— 
The glowing pumpkin,and the radiant squash—who 
does not love them, associated as they are in their 
yellow glory and goodly size with the glad harvest- 
time, the happy, home Thanksgiving re-unions, and 
merry faces around the old festive board? To love 
squashes and pumpkin pies is as decided a charac- 
teristic of the true son of New England, as sing- 
ing ‘‘Hail Columbia,”’ or whistling ‘‘Yankee Doo- 
dle,’’ and long may it be, ere the lines of their 
golden beauty, and the pleasant memories that 
cluster around them, fade from our hearts.— 
There,—‘‘that’s the talk’’ for a committee man; 
the ‘‘facts’’ are indispensable, and the ‘‘fun’”’ with 
them is a capital relisher. 





ROSE-BREASTED GROSSBEAK. 
* [Extract from a private letter.] 

Sir :—In the August: number of the New Eng-' 
land Farmer, e 351, I observe that a corres- 
pondent states that the Rose-Breasted Grossbeak 
‘inhabits the Rocky Mountains, Canada, New- 
foundland, &.”” It may be interesting to him to 
know that itis one of our commonest summer 
birds here; and I believe generally throughout 
Michigan. I live 15 miles south of Detroit, the 
latitude of which, according to the Army Meteor- 
ological Register, is 42° 19’ 18", while West Point 
is 41° 23’ 30”, so that it cannot by any means be 
called a Northern bird, and for several years we 
have ceased calling Michigan a Western State.— 
The Grossbeak frequents generally the deepest 
woods, but in a walk ofan hour through such, or on 
the edge, a dozen specimens may be seen; and 
later in summer the young are verynumerous. It 
is comparatively a tame third, and allows of near 
approach. However, I must acknowledge that 
though an ardent naturalist, I have never. met 
with the nest, which I suppose to be built high up 
on the top of tall trees, out of reach and sight.— 
The bird itself generally perches near the top of a 
tree. It has the character here of killing and eat- 
ing small or young birds, but I have never detect- 
ed it in this. Very obediently yours, 

Cuarues Fox. 

Grosse Isle, Wayne Co., Michigan, i 

Oct. 4, 1852. 





‘| Remarxs.—We are happy in finding so much at- 


tention given to the interesting subject of birds. 
A brief record of such observations as we have 
recently received from several correspondents, will 
gradually lead to a much better knowledge of their 





habits, and consequently show us whether they 
are beneficial or detrimental to the farmer. 








DEVON BULL. 

Many of the handsomest and best oxen now in 
use among the farmers in New England, are of 
the Devon blood. They are straight on the back, 
the head small and eyes bright, very quick in 
their movements, and when slaughtered excellent 
for the shambles. The subject of the above en- 
graving was exhibited at the New York State Fair 
last year, was the property of the Messrs. Wa1n- 
wricaT, and drew a premium as the best Devon 
bull, over three years old. 

The north part of Devonshire, in England, has 
long been celebrated for this breed of cattle, beau- 
tiful in form and color in the highest degree ; and 
in activity at work, and facility of fattening, unri- 
valed. The color of the Devon cattle is of a beau- 
tifully bright, full, blood-red, often with a clear 
white line on the brisket, running back between 
the hind legs, sometimes reaching to the flank, 
with a white brush. The head of the ox is sin- 
gularly small, the forehead broad, the eye promi- 
nent and bright, and the forehead hollow between 
them ; the muzzle very light and clean; no dew- 
lap or loose flesh about the jaws and neck; re- 
markably straight, smooth, well-turned limbs ; a 
light, tapering tail; a thin, free skin, and very 
smooth body. His fore-legs stand father back un- 
der his body than those of other breeds. The 
Devon has rather long legs, is more active and 
sprightly than any other, and may be made to trot 
three or four miles an hour, which no other ox can 
stand. The cow is quite small ; the bull is a great 











‘ |deal less than the ox, and the cow smaller than 


the bull. It is not uncommon for a cow to bring a 
calf which becomes twice her own size and weight. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE RED RUSSET APPLE. 

Mr. Epitor: —I wish to obtain some in- 
formation respecting the Red Russet apple, 
which originated at Hampton Falls, N. H. In 
the second volume of the New England Farmer, 
page 150, I find a description. The editor there 
says, ‘‘In the year 1848 we obtained a barrel of 
this fruit to give it a fair test, and placed it by the 
side of a barrel of fine Roxbury Russets. th 
kept equally well, extending into summer. But the 
Red Russet was the better both for the table and 
cooking.’’ 

I find it to be a great grower, and it is said to 
be a great bearer, and adapted to the same kind 
of soil as the Baldwin. This is sayinga deal 
in its favor, and if there is no draw » it will 
prove a valuable fruit. But as it originated from 
a Baldwin scion, some think it may not prove to be 
a distinct kind. 

I wish to inquire if any of your correspondents 
have obtained Fruit from trees propagated from 
the original, and if so, was it a true type of the 
Red Russet or not, and what is the size compared 
with the Roxbury Russet. Any other information 
would be gratefully received by a 

Deerfield, N. H. 


Rapi Work.—At the recent Plowing Match, at 
Concord, five acres of sward land were handsomely 
plowed in thirty minutes; that by the double teams, 
nine inches, and by the single teams, seven inches 
deep ! 
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BSSEX COUNTY CATTLE SHOW. 


Not finding it possible to aeeept the polite invi- 
tation of the President of the Essex County Socie- 
ty to attend their annual Show, we are obliged to 
give an account of it from the reports by others, 
and take the following from the Journal. We 
hear that the people of Essex kept up their an- 
cient reputation in all points, and that the Exhibi- 
tion was a very fine and satisfactory one. “The Ex- 
hibition was at Lawrence. ° 

Plowing Match.—This trial came off on-a piece 
of land about half a mile from the Town Hall, near 
the Methuen road, in the presence of an immense 
concourse of . Fifteen double ox-teams, 12 
single ox and 13 horse teams were entered for the 
match; and at about quarter. past 9 o’clock the 
plowing commenced in that quiet, steady manner, 
so peculiar to the New England farmer. There 
was no shouting or noise whatever. The allotted 
tasks were accomplished in excellent style. 

After this match was over, the multitude ad- 
journed—some to their homes, and some to the vil- 
bag, but most of them to the spot where the trial 
of the working oxen was to come off, in Cross 
Street. The task assigned was the drawing and 
backing of a load weighing 4000 tc ayte up a hill. 
About twenty teams were entered for the trial, and 
most of them performed the work in a manner ered- 
itable to themselves and to their owners. 

At a quarter before 12 a procession was formed 
at the Town Hall, composed of the officers of the 
Agricultural Society, invited guests, and citizens 

nerally, and escorted by the Lawrence Brass 
Band, marched to the Lawrence Street Church to 


hear the addrees. The services were opened by 


the reading of a ge from Scripture, and a 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Borne of Lawrence, after which 


the orator of the day, Henry K. Oliver,of Lawrence, 
commenced speaking. 

His remarks dwelt mostly upon the importance 
of a scientific agricultural education for farmers. 
The farmer’s interest, he said; was the great and 
powerful interest of the community. He then 
drew a forcible contrast between the moral and 
physical conditions of our farmers and the European 
tillers of the soil, and deduced the conclusion that 
the higher the degree of education which prevailed, 
the higher the rank which the people of the coun- 
try would hold among the nations of the world. 
Will you dwell, said he, within the great labora- 
tory of God, and gaze upon His works, and still 
refuse the instructions which are offered you con- 
cerning their formation and growth and perfection * 
He reco the introduction of agricultural 
schools throughout the country, and urged farmers 
not to retard the onward ress of agricultural 
education by clinging too closely to their old prej 
dices, and refusing a fair examination of new im- 
provements and inventions. Mr. Oliver then paid 
an eloquent tribute to the memory of the late A. 
J. Downing, and concluded his instructive and in- 
teresting discourse with an appeal to the farmers 


of Essex tomaintain the dignity of themselves, and| In 


their county. 

After the address, those present formed in pro- 
cession, and escorted by a noble team ef oxen and 
the band, proceeded to the dinner hall, in which 
plates had been laid for four hundred and fifty per- 
sons. They there found an ample collation await- 


the y fell to. After about an hour 
being ‘‘all full inside,” as the omnibus man said 
they desisted, and list ened for a while to the voice 
of et vnagercnetise gag. , Hon. J. W. Proc- 
Tor, who expressed his gratification at seeing 80 
man friends of agriculture assembled together. 

r. Proctct was followed by Rev. Dr. Hitch- 
cock, Presideut of Amherst College, Henry K. Ol- 
iver, Hon. Daniel A. White, Dr. Reed, of Pitts- 
field, Mayor Upham, of Salem, and Hon. James 
H. Duncan. speeches were brief, excellent, 
land to the point. An agricul i 
for the occasion by Edmund Josselyn, of Salem, an 
able and humorous ction, was sung by Mr. 


a ae) 


Brown, of Salem, and received with great applause. 
After the es were over, the assembly re- 


turned to the Lawrence Street church and listened 
to the reading of the premiums which had been 
awarded by the Committees. Thus concluded the 
exhibition. ; 

There are many very fine specimens of horses 
and colts; and a number of beautiful cattle 


are on the ground, A particularly excellent pair 
of 3 year old steersin.the yoke from Andover, were 


noticed, as also a fine Durham bullock and two 
wee hw, the Fen rs aap large diepl as 
8 and pigs there is a isplay. 

Suffolk breed of po kers seems to heer cone the 
palm, of which there are a great number of all 
ages, and both sexes, but only of one condition, and 
that is an exceedingiy fleshy one. They range in 
ages from the tender squealing little porkling not 
yet emancipated from the “‘litter,” to the huge old 
patriarch of three (not three score) years. 

Of poultry, also, there are very many varieties, 
including geese, ducks, chickens, turkeys and 
pigeons, among which are several beautiful pairs 
of the carrier variety. 

The horticultural and mechanical specimens are 
on exhibition in the Town Hall, which is crowded 
with a splendid array of fruit and flowers, as also 
speeimens of handiwork in the department of the - 
fine arts, of textile fabrics, and of domestic econo- 
my, in the highest degree creditable to. the skill of 
both Yankee male and female hands. 

There is a silver mounted plow immediately at 
the entrance of the hall, from the shop of Messrs. 
Currier, Doe & Co., Concord, N. H., which sur- 
passes anything in the agricultural line ever before 
seen in thisregion. Cabinet work, chairs, carpets, 
&e., &c., in great variety and richness. One set 
of chairs of an antique pattern 125 years old, and 
one chair 160 years old, are on.exhibition. Velvet 
wall paper, from the Chester Paper Company, 
Lawrence, is most exquisite in style and pattern. 
It is of a very e ive kind, ranging from 
$2,00 to $5,00 a roll. A model of the first house 
in Methuen, built in the year 1720 by Richard 
Messer, is to be seen in the fall. Some very good 
specimens of drawing adorn the walls, and a great 
variety of embroidery, Fo: work and worsted 
work, from the hands of lady exhibitors, is to be 


seen. 

to the ological, vegetable and 
Floral department, it Ape ay me mes say that 
it will bear a fair comparison in the variety and 


excellence, though not near so extensive, as that 
on exhibition at the Public Garden in this city last 
week. Several boxes of very luscious honey are 
also in the hall. 
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Twelve double ox, and eleven single ox teams, 
and eleven two-horse teams, are already entered 
for competition for the Stetson premiums on plow- 
ing. The Ist premium is $25, and the second 
$15. This match comes off to-morrow, as also a 
spading match, and other matters of general in- 
terest. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FIRST AND LAST SNOWS. 

Mr. Eprror : — As we had a few flakes of snow 
on the 15th inst., with the remark of many that it 
was earlier in the season than usual, it has induced 
me to search the record = for twenty years past. 
The following is the result of my examination : 


cow snow in the season. First snow in the season. 


paabesiene cegeses April 24.......October 20. 
1634. ..... April 27, 3 in. deep....... October 14. 
ES April 25, 2 in....... November 23, 7 inches. 
Lae April 13, 3 in....... November 3, 5 inches. 
«aS April 24....... October 13. 
WIND io ccsccccdess -+ April 25....... October 28, } inch. 
non SET April 17, 2 in....... November 10. 
Tse chp.ttbacee April 1, 3in....... November 18, 5 inches. 
WOOL. cccccatecce May 2 and 3....... October 4. 
BOEB. 6 ous cccsvccovces May 20....... November 16. - 
BOGE: ovcdccsccrccces April 19....... 4 we 7, at " 

Oct. 31, a very few flakes, 

BD iris: adiensiece March 90... ; no more till Nov. 28, 4 in, 
BBs cdeccgacedeccecss May 8....... November 9. 
MED ccccpnccasevewes April 15....... October 28, 4 inch. 
, BERS April 23....... November 28. 
arr April 19, 3in....... November 9, } inch. 
BD iss cbibiiees acsnces April 19....... December 3, 1 inch. 
DEP: cccpsecccccccce April 16....... November 26. 
BEUtion vestece April 20, 2in....... Oct. 27, 34 inches. 
1958... sovcccvcvccces April 24....... October 15. 


The number of inches of snow attached to the 
date is no correct indication of the amount of snow 
that fell, but only what remained after the several 
storms, as a great part of the late and early snow 
melts as it falls. 

The earliest snow in any one season fell at the 
close of the remarkable violent and destructive 
storm of Oct. 3 and 4, 1841, which my book says 
was the most severe since the storm of Oct. 10, 
1806. In the former many lives and much pro- 
perty was lost on and near Cape Cod. It will be 
perceived that for most of the snow no depth is 
set down, as no depth was visible. It has been 
remarked that when snows hold out Jate in the 
spring, they will come earlier in the next fall.— 

he examination of the above table seems to indi- 
cate that to be the case generally. 

In publishing my former meteorological piece in 
the New England Farmer of Aug. 7, oF 1 in the 
monthly issue, you made a few mistakes in the 
figures, which I wish you to correct, viz.: 

In June, 1845, the 9th, you have 99° as the 
heat of that day; it ought to read 94°. 

In June, 1849, the 22d, you have 94°; an error, 
it was 98° as the heat at 1 o’clock. 

Yours, &e., Isaac STEARNS. 

Mansfield, Oct. 18, 1852. 





Remarxs.—We are obliged to friend Srearns for 
the interesting tables he has sent us, and regret 
that any errors occurred before. But errors are 
not always chargeable,-either to the editor or 
printer. Our proofs are first read by the printer, 
whose eye is as keen as an eagle’s, and then by 
another person while a third reads the manuscript. 
Even in our careful and pains taking correspon- 


what some of the figures are, without a compari- 
son of them with each other, 


CHELMSFORD CATTLE SHOW. 


The third annual exhibition of the Chelmsford 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Association was held at 
the middle of Chelmsford, Sept.—. The day was 
unusually pleasant, and the number in attendance 
was quite The Plowing Match took place 
in the early of the day. We were not 
on the in time to witness it. We under- 
stand the competition was good. Ten teams were 
entered for the prizes—four single teams and six 
double teams. The shortest time in which the 
land (one-eighth of an acre) was plowed by the 
double team was 22 minutes. The committee on 
that department awarded premiums to the double 
teams as follows :—For performance, Asa 
Hodgman, 2d, $4,00; next best, Samuel Park- 
hurst, $3,00 ; J. B. Emerson, (gratuity) $2,00. 
For single team—best performance, John Sweet- 
ser, $4,00; next best, Alvah Hodgman ; 3d best, 
E. P. Spaulding. 

The cattle pens were not so well filled as we 
could have wished to see them, and not as well, 
we know, as the farmers of Chelmsford could have 
had them, had they exerted themselves a little 
more. tea trust, next year, to see cha ree 
ber. me v imens of cows an 
heifers were aun Peay 

Fruit and Vegetables.—The display of fruits was 
very large and unusually fine. We have never 
seen a better show at any of our county exhibi- 
tions. 

The display of vegetables was also very large 
and excellent. A large number of small premiums 
and gratuities were granted. " 
Bread and Butter.—The display of bread and 
butter was very good. 
There was a respectable number of agricultural 
implements on the ground. 

here was a great brig of domestic manufac- 
tures exhibited, showing that the Chelmsford la- 
dies were deeply interested in keeping up this 
praiseworthy society. Some fifty premiums and 

tuities were awarded for the various articles of 

ousehold thrift and ingenuity, showing, too, that 

the efforts of the fair contributors met with the 
approval and praise of the sterner sex. We 
could not obtain them. 

The show of poultry was pretty fair. 

The —— - fore the awe was 3 
by Rev. Mr. bidge, of Pepperell. His subj 
oe, on the dignit of the farnin profession, el 
the ra? tame to be derived in following it out in- 
telligently and with zeal. We did not hear it, 
but it was + tome highly of by those who were 
present. There was alsoa dinner, with speeches, 
toasts, &c., and last evening the fair was wound 
up witha tea-party by the young folks.— Middle- 
sex Farmer. 








Brrrer Ror 1s Aprpies.—We have been request- 
ed by a farmer of this county, to inquire of the 
Prairie Farmer or the New England Farmer, the 
cause of the bitter rot in apples, and the best rem- 
edy for it. A number of orchards have been at- 
tacked with it this season in this section of coun- 
try. It commences in a tree and spreads over the 
whole orchard, as a contagious disease begins in a 





dent’s article, now before us, it is difficult to tell 





family and spreads through the whole community. 
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Will the editor of one or both of the above 
pers be so kind as to give us a for this 
ple blight ‘—Farmer and Mechanic, Danville, Ili. 





Remarxs.—We are not aware that any of our 
orchards have been affected in the manner described 
above. Ifsuch a malady exists in these regions, 
perhaps some of our correspondents will be able to 
aid their Illinois brother in his difficulty. 





FOURTH EXHIBITION OF THE FITOCH- 
BURG AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The fourth annual festival of the farmers of old 
‘Worcester North” took place at Fitchburg yes- 
terday. The day was beautiful, the weather cool, 
and everything auspicious. The town was crowd- 
ed with farmers and their families, embracing large 
numbers of the fair sex, whose presence is a most 
pleasing feature at these exhibitions. 

The display of fruit and vegetables, and. plain, 
fancy and ornamental work by the ladies, was 
made in the new Town Hall. The display was 
beautiful in the extreme, and exceeded in variety 
and quality any of the previous exhibitions of the 
society, and spoke loud in praise of the usefulness 
of the society, and the intelligence, industry and 
thrift of the farmers of Fitchburg and vicinity, and 
the prolific soil of the noble county of Worcester. 

e display of vegetables was very fine, particu- 
larly in squashes, pumpkins and potatoes, of which 
there were many fine specimens. 

A most beautiful display of butter was made, 
the contributions being numerous, and most deli- 
cious looking. They told of superior dairy stock 
and skilful and accomplished housewives. We think 
the most fastidious could not fail to have admired 
the choice specimens exhibited by the fair daugh- 
ters of Worcester North. 

Of the important article of bread there was a 
fine contribution, and every lot deserved a premi- 
um. It was a substantial display, and did not fail 
_ arrest the attention of all lovers of a good arti- 
cle. 

There was also some boxes of delicious looking 
honey on exhibition. 

By no means the least attractive portion of the 
beautiful display in the hall were the specimens 
of useful, fancy and ornamental articles contribu- 
ted by the ladies, which contrasted finely with the 
noble | ae re of the farm which surrounded them. 
This department embraced quilts, blankets and 
other useful articles ;—embroidered mats, chairs, 
ottomans, and aintings, crayon drawings, and in- 
numerable other articles of ornament, which 
showed that the fair daughters of Worcester North 
are not neglectful, amid household duties, of the 
elegant and fanciful in needle-work or the fine arts, 
but blend them in harmonious proportion. We 
would gladly notice them more in detail, but we 
were obliged to pass them by for want of time. 

The show of farm stock in the pens on the com- 
mon, though not so large or exhibiting such evi- 
dence of superior feeding, (owing to the dry and 
unfavorable season for rearing fine stock,) was 
— extensive, and comprised some very fine ani- 
mals. 

There was quite a show of horses and colts ; good 
looking animals, but calculated rather for service 
than for display. Of sheep there were a few, 





pa-|some of which showed to good’ 


advantage. The 
display of barn-yard fowls was limited to a few va- 
rieties, which, 


owever, embraced some fine tur- 
keys, hens, &c 


At 9 o’clock the plowing match took place in the 
field of Mr. John is, on Pearl Street, about 
three-quarters of a mile from the . There 
were seventeen teams entered, including two or 
three horse teams. 


Immediately after the aren mateh, the trial 


of working oxen. and of igs took place, 
near the Unitarian church. ere were 14 nes, 
yokes of oxen entered, the task ed them be- 


ing the drawing and backing of a load of 4000 
pounds. them were several fine teams, 
which exhibited superior muscular powers devel- 
oped by judicious training. } 

At the trial of horses three spans and five sin- 

Je horses were entered—the load for the former 
Feiaig 2450, and for the latter 1730 Ibs. 

At a little past 12 o’clock, a procession of mem- 
bers of the society and met "Fitchburg _ * 

uare, and accompanied rne 
Band, proceeded to the Unitarian church, to listen 
to an address from Thomas E. Payson, Esq., of 
Rowley. 

The address was well written and eloquent, and 
though not strictly practical, was quite interest- 
ing, and listened to with close attention. 

Tumediately after the services in the church the 

rocession was again formed and proceeded to the 

itchburg hotel, where a capital dinner had been - 
spread by Messrs. McIntyre & Jaquith for about 
250 persons. Among the guests we were pleased 
to see a bright array of the fairer sex, whose ae 
ence is too often wanting on such occasions.—Jour- 
nal. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SWALLOWS. 


Mr. Eprror :—I saw a requestin the New Eng- 
land Farmer, that your readers would careiuily 
note the migration of the swallow. I have for some 
years noticed their departure with care, and haye 
never seen them until this year later than the 7th 
of Sept. This year the last I saw was on the 17th 
of Sept., ten days later than I ever noticed before. 
I saw the ‘‘whate breast’? swallow on the 7th of 
Sept., and not after—the chimney swallow on the 
12th, and the ‘‘brown breast’’ on the 17th. _ I ney- 
er saw the swallow come before the 20th of April, 
and never before, remain after the 7th of Sept. 

Yours truly, Lzonarp Caasz. 

Milford, N. H., Sept. 27, 1852. 





Remarxs.—We are happy to receive these no- 
tices from our friends. It will hardly be necessa- 
ry, however, to publish in full every letter in re- 
lation to the migration of the swallow. We are 
receiving so many that to publish all would occu-* 
py more space than we can find it convenient to 
spare, and more, probably, than would be desired 
by the reader. But we hope still to be favored 
with similar notes from lovers of nature with 
regard to birds and other matters of the farm ; 
and by-and-by will compile a table from them 
showing the observations which have been record- 





ed in various parts of the country. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The following officers were chosen ata late meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society : 


President—Joseph 8. Cabot. 

Vice Presidents — Benj. V. French, Cheever 
Newhall, Edward M. Richards, Josiah Stickney. 

Treasurer—William R. Austin. 

Corresponding ee Wight. 

Recording Secretary—W. C. ong 

Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology— 
John Lewis Russell. 

Professor of Entomology—T. W. Harris. 

Professor of Horticultural Chemistry—E. N. 
Horeford. . 

Committee on Fruits—E. Wight, J. Lovett, C. 
M. Hovey, W. R. Austin, F. L. Winship, W. C. 
Strong, Joseph Breck. 

Committee on Flowers—J. Breck, A. MeLellan, 
- A. Story, G. Evarts, A. Bowditch, T. Page, F. 

arr. 

Committee on Vegetables—H. Bradlee, D. T. 
Cartis, A. C. Bowditch, G. E. White, A. W. Stet- 
son. 

Committee on Synonyms of Fruit—M. P. Wild- 
er, P. B. Hovey, R. Manning, 8S. Walker, E. 
Wight. 

Executive Committee—J. S. Cabot, W. R. Aus- 
tin, M. P. Wilder, S. Walker, P. B. Hovey. 

Committee for establishing Premiums—E. Wight, 
J. Breck, H. Bradlee, Jos. Lovett, P. B. Hovey. 

Finance Committee—M. P. Wilder, J. Stickney, 
O. Johnson. 

Committee of Publication—E. Wight, J. Lov- 
ett, Jos. Breck, H. Bradlee, C. M. Hovey, W. C. 
Strong, F. L. Winship. 

Committee on Gardens—J. 8. Cabot, E. Wight, 
J. Lovett, S. Walker, J. F. Allen. 





SHOW AND FAIR AT CONCORD. 


The Agricultural Society of Middlesex County, 
Mass., held its annual exhibition at Concord on 
the 6th inst. The large concourse of people as- 
sembled on the occasion, proved that the popular 
interest in agriculture is not less strong here than 
in other sections. This is, indeed, what might be 
expected from the character of the county. The 
writer had not till lately the opportunity of visit- 
ing Concord and vicinity, but was much gratified 
to find so much land and cultivation. 
Excepting on Connecticut River, it is doubtful 
whether there is in the State so large an extent 
of naturally fertile soil, as in this neighborhood. 

The first object of attention in the proceedin 
of the day, was the plowing match, in which thir- 
ty-seven teams were engaged. Eight of these 
were of four oxen each, one of two oxen and two 
horses, and one of four horses. The others were 
steams of one pair of oxen or horses each. The 
“double teams” were required to plow nine ineh- 
es deep,—the others seven. 

The field devoted to the trial belonged to Simon 
Brown, Esq., and comprised a beautiful point 
formed by a bend in Concord River. We know 
well enough that beauty of situation has nothing 


| scenery, with various incidents, com- 
bined to the scene one of the most attrac- 
tive and delightful that we have witnessed. Ata 


little distance below the field, on the bank of the 
stream, is seen the monument which marks the 
spot, where ‘‘fell the first of the enemy in that 

to 


war of revolution which gave manne 
these United States.”’ On a ther hand are seen,— 


“A mid the tall ancestral trees,” 


venerable rural homes, having that air of neat- 
ness, quiet, and comfort, peculiar to the best parts 
of New England. 

But aside from ail historical or poetical consid- 
erations, there was more real excellence of work 
in this plowing match than we have ever’seen in 
any other. Many of the plowmen acquitted them- 
selves in a very creditable manner. Had the 
opportunity been given them to strike out their 
lands, their skill would have been put more satis- 
factorily to the test. We speak of the work in 
reference to the character of the soil, which from 
its depth, and a tendency in the lower portion to 
tenacity, required deep and thorough tilth. There 
was, to be sure, a wide difference in some of the 
lands in regard to the latter point, and we do not 
know that it was regarded as essential by all those 
on whom devolved the duty of making the awards. 
The depth only was prescribed by the rules,—the 
other requisites for ‘the best work with the least 
expense,” ratty bey left optional with the three 
committees who 

teams. Their reports will be looked for with 
interest.—Boston Cultivator. 





For the New England Farmer. 
APPLES FOR COWS--PLOWS. 


Mr. Eprror :—I would like to inquire if you, or 
any of your correspondents or ers, have ever 
ascertained by actual experiment, the effect of ap- 
ples, sweet and sour, sparingly or freely given to 
cows, upon the quantity and quality of their milk! 
As there are various opinions upon the subject; 
doubtless a satisfactory answer to my inquiry, 
would oblige many others as well as myself. 

I would also inquire what kind of plows are con- 
sidered the best for turning a deep, wide, flat fur- 
row upon grass land? 

Yours truly, = 8. L. 'w. 

Groton, Oct. 12, 1852. 





Remarxs.—We have made no exact experiments 
with the apples. Perhaps some of our readers 
have, and will answer your question. 

The best plow for the use you speak of, we con- 


B* | sider Ruggles & Co.’s Deep Tiller, Eagle No. 75. 


This plow will turn a furrow nine or ten inches 
deep, fifteen inches wide, and lay it over flat—pro- 
vided it is held right. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DISEASED SWINE. 


GenTLEMEN :—I am a farmer by occupation, and 
better qualified to hold the plow than the pen, but 


as my brother farmer solicits you or your readers 


to do with the questions involved in a plowing|to give the disease among his pigs a name and & 

match, but as the general interest of the occasion remedy, I take the liberty, for his consolation and. 

was made o by many associations, we do not|others, to call it the Blacktooth. The et ar 
e an 


deem it irre 





vant to say, that the nature of the/extract them ; the disease is not confined 








ad charge of the three classes of © 
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breed. I have different breeds, and none| A New Motive Powsr.—It is stated that 
exempt by reason of the blood, as some whole lit-|Charles Mowry, of the city of Auburn, N. Y., 
ters are attacked with a invented an arrangement by which the 


others notatall. The operati 


it causes fits, other times debility of limbs; some-jengines any distanee required. 

times the whole system is affected, at others loss| pressed by water power or otherwise 

gS reese Segment in a tube or pipe the whole length of the road. 
I 


e had considerable experience this season 





— as before, and have had no trouble after 
wing the above directions. ; ; i 
P. 8. I can furnish my brother with a few ea aiiehill Notting, of Borel . 
of full blood Suffolk pigs, or the grass fed if de-| sont in ing wi 


sired. ours truly, Smith of Portland Me., for 
Ricuarp WHITTIER. 


and, Me., for improve- 
improvement in win- 


Groton, Ont, 16, Isa. cage stile: B. Tuttle, of Amherst, N. 





for design for a cooking-stove ; 
Western Horticuururan Review.—The first| Boston, Mass., for design for 
number of the third volume of this work is before |legs- 


Walter rn ei | 





us. It is conducted with ability, printed elegant-| === 











ly on good, large type, and is every way worthy Bons Department. 

of an extensive circulation. The present number 

is handsomely illustrated. Published at Cincin- THE ART OF THINKING. 

nati: Dr. Joan A. Warper, Editor. One of the best modes of improving the art of 


Will the editor give us his views in relation to|thinking is to think over some subject before you 
the annual extensive failure in the peach crop in|read upon it, and then observe after what manner 
New England ! it has occurred to the mind of some grea 














you will then observe whether you have been too 
rash or too timid; what you 


sen’ Le - |what you have exceeded; and by this process 
Mechanics’ D-partment, Arts, Se: will iceensibly catch the manner 


ave omitted and 
in which a nak 


A NEW AGRICULTURAL MACHINE, |™N4 views a great question. It is right to study; 


not only to think when any extraordinary 


The'Albany Argus describes an invention which | provokes you to think, but from time to time to 
is designed to supersede the plow, the harrow, the|review what has passed, to dwell upon it, and to 
roller, and the man who sows the seed. It says:|see what trains of thought voluntarily present 

‘*Yesterday we were shown the model of a new, /themselves to your mind. It is a most su 
and what ts to be a valuable improvement}habit in some minds to refer all the 
in one of the laborious departments of the agricul-|truths which strike them to other truths more 
turist, and for which the inventor Woseres a pa-jeral, so their knowledge is beautifully meth 


tent in April of the present se 
one implement the capacity for pl 


ows, scattering the seed in the furrows, harrow-|}mense and decided su 
ing and rollin 


t embodies in}and a particular truth u* once leads to the gener- 
owing with four|al truth. This kind of understanding has an im- 
petiority over those confused 
The plows are ranged at suitable |heads in*which one fact is piled upon another with- 


distances, in front of the carts, the number|out any attempt at classification or arrange 
can be diminished at pleasure, or four used. Im-|Some men read with a pen in their hand, and 
mediately following and attached to the plows, are|commit to paper any new thought which strikes 
the buckets for the reception of the seed—corn in-|them ; others trust to chance for its a 
claded—and from which it is distributed. The|Which of those is the best method in the conduct 
harrows follow, behind the wheels of the cart, and|of the understanding, must, I suppose, depend a 
the rollers bring up the rear. On the platform of good deal upon the understanding in question. 
e 


the cart, and forming a part of it, is a basin, of the 


men can do nothing without preparation— 


same width, which is the receptacle of the seed. |others, little with it ; some are fountains ; others, 


Its position is immediately over the buckets, and as |reservoirs.—Sidney Smith. 





the cart goes forward, it is so arranged as to allow 


the seed to fall, in suitable quantities, in the buck-| Vuresr Worps.—There is as much connection 
ets below. The platform is large enough for the|between the words and the thoughts as there is 
driver, and will accommodate several bags of|between the thoughts and the words ; the latter 
grain. The harrows are also the width of the cart, |are not only the expression of the former, but 

in two pieces, as are also the rollers, for more easy |have power to re-act upon the soul and leave the. 
passage over the ground. The entire arrangement|stain of corruption there. A young man, who 


can be removed with ease, and the cart used in|allows himself to use one 


other capacity about the farm. has not only shown that there is a foul spot on 

The inventor is Mr. Henry Bebee, a young me-/his mind, but by the utterance of that word he 
chanic of this city. While it appears to be a val-jextends that spot and inflames it, till by indul- 
uable improvement, and has received the SPP gence it Mie soon pollute and ruin the whole soul. 


tion of many distingut agriculturists, its utilit 
Temains to et te is promace stad If you can eontrel the’ 


of your words,as well-as 


!.wever, that on prairie land it will prove a vala-|words are pronounced by it, you will soon be 





able acquisition to the implements of the farmer.”’|to control the mind 


save it from corruption. 











_ 
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Re etn i ine fos bpsnetboing it, or 
vent oughts bursting out in language. Nev- 
pt ad peat 9 aye which prsgare be 
as to speak in the presence most re- 
ligious man. Try this re sac a little, and you 
will soon have command of yourself. 








Ladies’ Department. 





DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


Warre Cur Caxe.—One cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, three cups of flour, the whites of 
eight eggs, a small table spoonful of rose water, 
milk or cream to make a thick batter. Beat the 
butter and sugar to a cream. Whisk the e 
very light, and add them gradually with the flour, 
add. the rose-water and salzratus, and if this 
should not be quite as thin as a pound cake batter, 
add a little rich milk or cream. Fill small tins 
about three parts full with the mixture and bake 
them. The yolks of the eggs which are left may 
be used for a pudding. 

German Caxe.—Three-quarters of a pound of 
butter, one pound and a half of sugar, four eggs, 
two pounds of flour, one tea-spoonful of nutmeg, 
half a wine glass of rose-water, one pound of 
dried currants. Beat the butter and sugar togeth- 
er. Whisk the eggs, and add with the other m- 

ients. Roll out the dough in sheets, cut them 
in cakes with a tin cutter or the top of a tumbler. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 

Seep Caxe.—Half a pound of butter, three tea- 
cups of sugar, one pound of flour, one tea-spoon- 
ful of carraway seed, half a table spoonful of sal- 
zeratus, as much milk as will form a dough. Rub 
the butter in the flour and sugar, then add the 
seed, salzeratus and milk. Knead the dough till 
it is smooth. Roll it out, cut it in cakes, and 
bake them in a moderately hot oven. 

Currant Caxe.—A quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, half a pound of flour, two ounces of currants, 
six ounces of sugar, two eggs, a table-spoonful of 
brandy or rose-water, milk enough to form g dough. 
Rub the butter, sugar and flour together with the 
fruit, which must have been washed, picked and 
dried. Beat the eggs and add with the brandy or 
rose-water, and milk enough to form adough. Roll 
it out thin, cut it into cakes.— National Cook Book. 





Tue Tsovcnttess Motrner.—‘‘Dear mother,”’ 
said a delicate little girl, ‘‘I have broken your chi- 
na vase.”’ . 

‘*Well, you are a naughty, careless, trouble- 
some little thing, always in some mischief; go u 
stairs, and stay in the closet till I send for you.” 

And this was a Christian mother’s answer to 
the tearful little culprit who had struggled with 
and conquered the temptation to tell a hood 
to screen her fault. With a disappointed, dis- 
heartened look, the child obeyed, and at that mo- 


ment was crushed in her little heart the sweet| "a 


flower of truth, perhaps never again in after years 


to be revived to life. O! what were the loss of 


a thousand vases in comparison? 





Wassixe Mane Easy.—The ‘‘crazy folks’’ in 
the Asylum at Hartford, Ct., mix a ail of alcohol 
with a gallon of soft soap, just as they are going 


or three and then merely rinse out in clear 
water, andall the dirt is pee 

sense is out of a fellow after drinking the 
quantity of the ‘poisonous stuff.” Just tell the 
women that, Pe is es easiest way. to ane sae 4 
i , an m to it, ou 
thereafter Se apanhenees at ing- 
ing day. In washing stairs and passages, alwa: 
use a sponge instead of a cloth when washing 
space between the carpet and wall, and 
not soil the edges. Sponge is cheap, and this in- 
formation is cheap, but is is valuable to all house- 
keepers.—The Plow. 


zB 














Mexican Guano. 


A NEW ARTICLE is now offered to the Agriculturist and 
Dealers, under the above name, from its having been found 
near the Mexican coast. It has been analyzed by C. T. Jack- 
son, M. D., State Assayer, Boston, Dr. David Stewart, of Bal- 
timore, and others. Dr. Stewart says it contains the largest 
proportion of Phosphates he has ever met with in Guano. 

The following are the result of the analysis made by C. T. 
Jackson, M. D.: 


WOOF, 0c soccacccnncoccccccsessepasivousaesacs 23.40 
Vegetal BEmttet. 22. sccccccccccovedeceevecsecs 15.80 
Soluble Salts (in Water) Phos. Soda............- 0.12 
Phosphates of Lime and Magnesia.......-....-. 60.50 
Insoluble Matter (Belex).......-.4+ @2cntecccscos 0.10 


99,92 

The quality of this Guano as a rich fertilizer, and the great 
reduction in price compared with the Peruvian, is such as to 
render it an object for the agriculturist and dealers to buy and 
give itatrial. It has been tried in the vicinity of Norfolk, 

a.,and much approved by the Farmers, those who are now 
buying and using of it co It may be obtained in lots to 
suit purchasers of A. D. WELD, 127 State Street, PHINEAS 
SPRAGUE & Co., T Wharf, or of P. A. STONE, who is the 
importer, and may be found at 15 Crescent Place, Boston, 
where also other information may be obtained respecting it. 
It is also for sale by Parker & White, 8 and 10 Gerrish Block, 
Blackstone Street, D. Prouty & Co., 19 North Market Street. 
March 27. ft ae 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER. 
GUARANTEE CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Hon. JOHN DAVIS, President. 
Hon. Isaac Davis, Vice 
Hon. STEPHEN SaLissury,§ Presidents. 
—_ Company was chartered in March, 1844, and com- 
menced business on the first of June, 1845. Its business is 
conducted on the most economical principles. 
The well considered and invariable policy of this Company 
has been to prefer the safety and mutuality of the assured to 
the showy advantages of a large number of policies, and an 
imposi to ipts. California risks have been uni- 
formly declined, and the multiplication of policies in cities 
si d especially liable to cholera has not been encour- 











aged. 

The cash premiums of this company are calculated on the 
most approved tables of the probability of life, and at the low 
est rates which are deemed safe. 

Pamphlets, explaining the principles and advantages of life 
assurance, with forms of application and rates of premium, 
may be had by appilcation at the Office of the per sae | 
Worcester, or of the Agents in all the principal towns in 
England. CLARENDON HARRIS, Secretary. 

Dec. 27, 1851. ist 


Pure Devon Stock. 


COWS, HEIFERS, BULLS and BULL 
fa\ CALVES for sale. . 
Apply at Office of N. E. Farmer, orto 
the subscriber. 
B. V. FRENCH, 
Brain 


\ tree, Mass. 
Dec. 27, 1851. lyr* 


Winter Rye, 


At Wholesale and Retail, by RUGGLES, NOURSE, MA 















to rub it rn the clothes, which they then soak two 


SON & CO., over Quincy Market, Boston. 
Aug. 28, 1852. tf 
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United States & Foreign Patent 
 . Ageney 


s 
Office, 39 State Street, corner of Congress Street. 


late Principal Examiner in the United 
w “0 D. C., offers his ser- 


hope that his long official connection with that Office, and his 

familiarity with its rales and practice, will enable him to give 
those who may employ him. 

i capa mg ppl are referred to the following 

testimonials from 

we SAMUEL COOPER. 


The undersigned, Principal and Assistant Examiners in the 
United States Patent Office, have for several years been well 
acquainted with Mr. Samuel Cooper, a Principal Ex- 
aminer in this Office; and take pleasure in stating that he 
is a gentleman of the highest moral character, of unquestioned 
knowledge in the business and practice of the office, and that 
his scientific attainments are such as eminently fit him for the 
business in which he is about to ganeg?. 

RE ICK, 


HENRY B. Principal 
L. D. GALE 

J. H. LANE, t amidor 
T. R. PEALE 


F. SOUTHGATE SMITH, Exam’rs. 
WM. CHAUNCY LANGDON, 
Boston, Oct. 9, 1852. 38m* 


Farm for Sale. 


For sale a farm and country residence, situa- 
ted in the town of BURLINGTON, 14 miles from 
the Woburn Centre Depot, and 12 miles from 
Boston. Said farm consists of 50 acres of land, 
divided into Tillage and Orchards. The annua! 
produce of Apples is 150 barrels. There are two Peach Or- 
chards, of 75 trees each; the oldest is in full bearing, the oth- 
er just coming into beariag. There is also an orchard con- 
taining 250 Dwarf Pears, in bearing, set out three years since, 
and selected with great care. The buildings consist of a 
dwelling-house, and two barns, with the necessary sheds and 
out-buildings, all of which are in perfect repair. One of the 
barns is a large one, with cellar under it. The farm is level, 
and were | of cultivation; the house is delightfully situated on 
a rise of land, and overlooks the farm. 

For terms and particalars, apply on the premises, or by 
mail to JOHN H. DANE. 

Sept. 25, 1852. *ef 


Choice Fowls. 


The subscriber offers for sale a few pairs 
of each of the following breeds of Domestic 
Fowls, viz.: White and Buff Shanghaes, 
Gold and Silver Spangled Polands, Bolton 
5 Gray and Black Spanish; also, large Virgi- 
“SS nia Turkeys and Bremen Geese. 

These fowls are all very fine, the spangled fowls beautiful. 


East Marshfield, Oct. 30, 1852. a ate 
Houghton’s Seedling Gooseberry 
Bushes. . 


re one to five thousand of the above-named Bushes,well 
rooted, for sale on the premises of BENJAMIN. C. MAT- 
TENLY, Chatham Street. aay Soe prices to suit,—from four 
to twenty dollars per hand: - Persons desirous of obtaining 
some of these much-sought for Bushes, will now have an op- 
portunity. ° 

fcr Orders sent from any part of the United States will be 
immediately attended to. Address 


Oct. 16, 1852. 4w 


THOMAS T. EVERETT, | ec 


















B. ©. MATTENLY, 
Chatham Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Farm for Sale. 


A valuable Farm located in the west part of 
JAFFREY, N.H., within three miles of the Che- 
shire Railroad, containing two hundred acres of 
excellent land, well adapted to all farming pur- 
poses. The farm has a large supply of d- 
ing, mostly grafted fruit, about forty acres of heavy timbered 
land, is well watered with running water, and complete! 
fenced with stone wall; there is alsoa valuable rorchard. 
The buildings are convenient for one or two families, and are 
in first-rate repair. There is a good supply of nevVer-failing 
water in the same. 
> For further particulars inquire of the subscribers, on 
the premises. J. &. J. WORCESTER, JR 





‘ST eC er Ee eee ones be) 
B bt: Horticultural Books, the standard works of 





eminent American and ters, on the Farm, the 
Orchard, the Garden, &c. &c. 
PRICE. 
American Farm Book, by Allen, $1,00 
Farmer’s Treasure, by Faulkner and Smith, cc) 
Sues Kor, = eee by Dana, a+ 
on Manures, 

Américan Muck Book, by Browns, 1,00 
Lectures on Practical Agriculture, by Johnstone, 5 
Elements of Scientific Agriculture, by Norton, 50 
Principles of Agriculture, by Thaer, 2,50 
Practical Agriculture, by Johnstone, e 75 
Agriculture for Schools, by Blake, 1,00 
Catechism of Agriculture and Chemistry, by John- 

stone and Norton, 25 
American Agriculturist, by Allen, 1,06 
Liebig’s Complete Work on Chemistry, 1,00 
Farmer’s and Emigrant’s Hand Book, by Marshall, 75 
Home for all, by Fowler, 50 
Book of the Farm, by Stephens and Skinner, 4,00 
Cottage and Farm Houses, by Downing, 2,00 
Downing’s Country Houses, 4,00 
Rural Architecture, by Allen, 1,235 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Rural Archi- 

tecture, 3,50 
Downing’s Cottage Res 2,00 
Fruit Garden, by Barry, 1,25 
Complete Gardener and Farmer, by Fessenden, 1,25 
Bridgeman’s Gardener’s Assistan 2,00 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Gardener’s Instructor, 50 
American Fruit Culturist, by Thomas, 1,00 
Gardener and Complete Florist, 25 
Florist’s Guide, by Bridgeman, 50 
New England Fruit Book, by Ives. 56 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle, by Stevens, 1,25 
Rose Culturist, 38 
Johnson’s G "s Dicti y, by Landreth, 1,50 
Rural Economy, by Boussingaul:, 1,00 
American Rose Culturist, 25 
Bigelow’s Plants of Boston, 1,85*; 
Genera of Plants of the U. 8., by Gray, 2 vols. 12,00 
Gray’s Botany, 2,00 
Parhe}l’s Chemistry, 1,00 
New England Farmer, 1,00 


by Cole, 

Ladies’ Guide and Skilfu Housewife, by Mrs. Abel, 
Hive and Honey Bee, by Richardson 
Bee Keeper’s Manual, by Miner, 
Bird Fancier, by Browne, paper 25 cents, 
Townley on Bees, 

American Poultry Yard, by Browne, 
American Poulterers’ Companion, by Bement, 
American Fowl Breeder, by M 

American Herd Book, by Allen, 

American Shepherd, by Morrill, 

Domestic Animals, by Allen, 

Diseases of Animals, by Cole, 

Hints to Sportsmen, , Lewis, 

Dadd’s Anatomy and hysiology 0 ithe Horse, 
Mason’s Farrier and Stud Book, by Skinner, 
Management of Sheep, by Canfield, 

Yowatt on the Pig, 

Knowlson’s Complete Cow Doctor, 

Horse 5 

Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows, 

Treatise on Hot Houses, by Leuchars, 

—_ = -~ pn 

Loudon’s Encyclopedi 

Schenck’s Text Book, 7 

Breck’s Book of Flowers, 

Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees, 1 

For sale at the Publishers’ prices by RUGGLES, NOURSE 

MASON & Co., Quincy Hall, (over the Market,) Boston. 
April 3, 1852. tf 
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PALMER’S 


Second Importation of Shanghaes. 


~ A few pairs of these choice Fowls for 
4 sale. For their merits see New ——— 





ete tS res alee, aoe 
aes ani rkings, of Dr. Us stoc 
Dedham. * 


Price $10 per pair. Fs 


‘Dy Address, W. CLIFT, Stonington, Ct. 
Oct. 2, 1852. ge 4wy 


Bound Volumes. 


BS VOLUMES ol she NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


gantly bound in Muslin, Gilt and Embossed, are pens gr 
sale at this office. 








August 21, 1852. 3smy 





Boston, Mareh 20, 1852 
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Walnut Grove Nursery. 


The subscribers would respectfully inform their 
friends and the public, that they have on hand an 
unasually large stock of Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Peach, and other Trees. 

Quinces, Currants, Raspberries, Grape 
vines, &c., d&c. 

Ornamental Trees, and Shrubs, Buckthorn Plants, &c. &c. 

Lot of Seedling Horse Chestnut, two years old. 

Lot of European Sycamore, two years old. 

Good plants of the new and improved high bush Blackberry, 
the fruit of which is of enormous size. 

Fine Apple Trees, three to five years’ growth from bud, sev- 
en to nine feet high, $25 per hundred. 

We devote ourselves solely to the raising of trees; they re- 
ceive our strict personal attention; we are therefore able to 
warrant every article true to name, 

Those who intend purchasing large quantities of —_ 
Trees are respectfully invited to call before purchasing, and 
examine our stock, as it is large, and doubtless u 
by any in the vicinity. 

Trees delivered in Boston free of expense, packed if desired. 

Catalogues sent to post applicants. All orders thank- 
fully received and promptly aT ie 

AMES HYDE ae SON. 

Newton Centre, Mass., Oct. 23, ion. 


Buckthorn. 


BUCKTHORN, for sale b 
ry ee AMER HYDE & SON. 


Pure Black Spanish Fowls. 


A few pairs choice am 8 Fowls, 
raised from stock im is season. 
For sale by THOMAS SACHER: Jr., at 
the Falton Iron Foandry, South Boston. 

Oct. 16, 1852. *3m*3 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, (WEEBELY,) 
An Independent Agricultural Family Newspaper. 

The News and Miscellaneous departments under the charge 

of.WILLIAM SIMONDS, will include a full and carefnl re- 
port of the news of the Markets, and the news of the week, 
such as nhs i pae et Foreign and Marine 
sional and Legislative proceedings, 
Intelligence, and ageneral variety of Literary phe Miscellane- 
ous matter, adapted to family reading, comprising more use- 
ful and vajuable reading matter than other Agricultura] 
Newspaper published in New en pone thing of a hurt- 
ful or even doubtfu’ ¢ tendency wi be carefully excluded from 
its columns. 

yr Terms $2,00 per annum in advance. 

The monthly contains nearly thesame matter as the Agri- 
cultura] department of the weekly. 

7 Postmasters and others, who will ferward foar new 
subscribers on the above named terms, for either publication, 


§30| shall receive a fifth copy gratis for one 


Ty All orders and lettore chould be sldressed, post-paid, 
RAYNOLDS & NOURSE, 


Quincy Hai, Soutu Market Straect, Boston. 








The postage on the New England Farmer, monthly, is »s 
follows: 

For an not ling 50 miles 5 cent# per year. 

Over 50, ‘and Rot t exceeding 300 miles. . 10 cente per year. 

Over 300 1000... .64.15 

Over 1000 “ be 2000,.0+..-20 “« 

Over 2000 “ % 4000..4+..+.25 ss 


Over 4000 “ “ cosesucsysca> Mm & 


To prevent any misunderstanding, we quote the 16th sec- 
tion of the law of 3d March, 1845, which is us follows: 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted. that the term “Newspa- 
per,” herein before used, shall be, and the same is hereby de- 
fined to be, any printed publication, issved in nombers con- 
sisting of not more than two sheets, and published at short 
stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying intel- 
ligence of passing events, and bona fide extras and supple 
ments of such publication. 


Fruit, Trees for Sale. 


The subscriber offers for sale at his nurseries 
os Dubin Gander, N.Y., a ea 
Trees, emrneing a large and choice variety of 
Apple, Peat, Cherry, Plum, Peach, Nectarine, 
Apricot and Quince Trees, Grape Vines, Straw- 
berry and Raspberry plants. All of which he 
will sell on the most reasonable terms. Among the Apples 
are 10,000 Baldwin trees from medium to large size, very nice. 
Also a large and hundsome stock of Seckie and other kind of 


pears. 
Particular attention paid in taking a” and pinta sili 
Priced Catalogues sent to all applicants 
CHARLES Bid’ 
Fishkill = Ys Oot. 9, 1851: 














NY reason who oney-Bee send their Feed. and one do 
in an envelope, post paid, to E. Jorpan, of Newb 

shall have sent him by mail, post.psid, in consideration: 

of, a Circular informing him—Ist. How to prepare 

of Feed for Bees, costing 2} ta 5} cents per bb. 

met poset le pret is produced. 2d. Giving information how to use 
wing ea pense o Tasblen df hestea, cuotee’ Mao caren ae 

sa e ex ying a patent exp 

eeving : Giving information how to prevent thing 

and robbing from neighboring swarms while in the process 

feedin, 


g- 
Kn that multitudes are anxious to obtain 
named information, and that it is more than an eq 





the dottar asked, no apology is we for this notiee. - 
Newbury, Vt., Oct. 9. E. 
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